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COUNTRY LIFE 
EIGHTEENTH 


IN THE 
CENTURY. 


71 have before us a volume probably unique in 

Kknglish literature. It is the correspondence 

of Sanderson Miller of Radway, and its leading 

characteristic is the picture that it incidentally 

paints of the life of a country squire a hundred 

and fifty vears ago ludging from his portrait, Sanderson 
Miller belonged to a type of country gentleman that we are 
vlad to know still persists in the shires. Physically he was a 
very erect man, with a singularly frank and open countenance 
that shows every mark of cultivation and refinement and yet 
is not without that touch of self-confidence which very nearly 
But to look at the face is to under 
stand whv it was that a large number of the most intelligent 
men of his time made him their confidant and poured out their 
thoughts in those long letters which the leisurely eighteenth 
century delighted in. Much too often there is published nowa 
days the lile and letters of individuals whose title to fame is 
by no means self-evident ; but the peculiarity of Sanderson 


approaches the arrogant 


Milier’s correspondence is that it consists almost exclusively 
ol letters written to him and containing only two or three of 
Indeed, very little is known about 
him bevond the fact that he was considered a great architectural 
authority in his time, and a zealous exponent of “ the true Gothic.”’ 
On this aspect of the book our architectural reviewer will have 
something to say anon. What we are concerned with at present 
s the interesting material which has been gathered together 
lor the amusement and instruction of the general reader There 
is scarcely anvone who figures in this book without appearing 
in a new light, and the reason is obvious. Men like Pitt, the 
Lytteltons and the Grenvilles, Lord Dacre, the Earls of Guild 
fo d, Coventry and Hardwicke, Sir Edward Turner and Mr. 
lalbot of Lacock are known to us only as figures in historv. 
Here the, appear divested of their official robes and we see 
them in the intimacy of private life. How different they are 
in this capacity from the general conception is strikingly ex 
emplified in the person of the elder Pitt Publicly he had the 


his own communications 
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character of being reticent and even forbidding in his demeanour 
In his correspondence with Miller he is playful and vivacious 
to a degree. He does not write about affairs of State, but of 
domestic matters. He is full of chaff about Miller's architec- 
tural achievements. He talks of children being offered up to 
“the Idol, Taste, as in the manner of oblations to Moloch.”’ 
He bids Miller go on and prosper, “ Making Angels in bas-relief 
and alto-retief as fast as youcan.” He pours forth his blessing on 
a party to which he cannot come in mock heroics that would 
have done credit to Harry Fielding. “ May the grand Landskip 
Painter, the Sun, spread his highest colouring o’er the sweet 
scene, and the fairest Naiad of the Lake frisk all her frolick 
Fancy at the Cascade, and be, what you must ever think a 
pretty Girl, most charming in her Fall.” The most amusing 
letters are written by Sir Edward Turner, who was a great 
friend of Miller’s, and of Mrs. Miller, a lady whose charm is felt 
throughout the volume, although extremely little is known about 
her Ile was always inventing new and frivolous names for 
her, sending messages to “the philosophical Womanette,” 
“the infinitesimal instance of perfection and so forth. We 
know verv little about Mrs. Miller, but from her will, which is 
reproduced, it is very evident that she was a woman of character 
\t a time when funerals were ostentatious she desired to be 
buried in “a most private and plain manner.” She was to be 
carried to the grave by six poor men, to each of whom five 
shillings were to be given, and the disposal of her goods shows a 
thoughtfulness and decision of character which seem to tell 
exactly what sort of a woman she was. 

Of the Lytteltons, the most amusing correspondence was 
Sir Richard's. He is described as “ The jolliest of the family.” 
He started on a military career, and was in lis eariyv youth 
rather thriftless. At any rate, he was always in debt, and his 
letters to his father are full of requests for money and promises 
not to play any more. But later in life he found an easy way 
of providing for himself. Horace Walpole, writing to Manning, 
tells how he married the Duchess of Bridgwater, “ she forty, 
plain, very rich, and with four children; he six-and-twenty, 
handsome, poor, and proper to get her six more.’’ His letters 
are full of the rollicking humour that we might expect. In 
one he sends ten thousand thanks “ for the very best green 
corn partridges that ever were eat,” and thanks his correspondent 
for apples which “have lost their flavour.” The most 
touching letters, in a way, are those that were sent by young 
John Cotton. They are dated 1739, in which year he made 
a tour that extended into the farthest Highlands of Scotland; 
but unfortunately he seems to have caught smallpox at Durham 
on his way back, and died there 

Perhaps the best account of the manners of the time 
comes from his wife, who writes with charming illiteracy. 
‘I have been teizing your Idie lazzieé indolent friend this 
week past to answer your letter.” She tells how he has 
changed into a “cheerfull agreble husband that goeth to 
bed at eleven o'clock, can lye till nine in the morning, then 
read two or three hours to me while I am stitching, vis=it with 
me or receive our common friends with me in the afternoon, 
or play at home the old sober family game at whisk for a trifle, 
and finish the evening with a single bottle of wine, and three 
or four agreable persons ol either sex: as for a Coffee House 
he hath forgot the way to it, and I verily believe doth not know 
whether wine be sold at a Tavern or in a Chandier’s shop.” 
Here we have what is probably a characteristic picture of the 
time, though, of course, it is not necessary to take the chatt 


too seriously. Those, however, who are interested in the lite 
of an English country gentleman in the middie of the eighteenth 
century will find abundant material in this book of a kind that 
has not hitherto been accessible. It is all the more interesting 


because the characters that figure in its pages are those with 
whom our first, and perhaps greatest, novelist was most familiar 
There is a tradition that Fielding read the chapters of “ Tom 
Jones” in manuscript to a party at Radway, and. whether this 
be true or not. it is emblematical of that mixture of fine cultiva 
tion and intellectual interest in the hunting and open-air 
pursuits that the squire of the day was wont to induige in. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


() UR frontispiece this week 1s a portrait of the Hon. Katileen 


de Blaquiere. She is the only daughter of Lord and 
Lady de Blaquiere. 


.*, lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at oncz to him. 
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R. RIDER HAGGARD will receive a considerable 
amount of sympathy for his complaint that the 
expenses of standing for a constituency are too 
heavy. He is probably very near the mark in assert- 
ing that it takes about two thousand pounds to meet 

the cost of a county candidature, and that, in order to keep the 
consutuents in a sweet and proper frame of mind, the member 
requires to spend about five hundred a year in subscriptionsof one 
kind and another. Mr. Haggard expressly says that he does not 
wish to see members of Parliament paid; but, on the other hand, 
there are many politicians well qualified to serve their country who 
cannot stand the considerable outlay involved. This is all very 
true, and yet things have changed very much for the better sin e 
the eighteenth century. Ina most interesting book that has just 
been published containing the correspondence of Mr. Sanderson 
Miller, a well-knawn country gentleman of that time noted for 
his architectural tastes, it is stated that the notorious Oxfordshire 
Election cost no less than two hundred and forty thousand 
pounds. This, of course, must have been for all four candi- 
dates; but Horace Walpole relates that a knowing lawyer 
asserted that fifty-five thousand pounds would not cover his 
expenses. It is well known that the embarrassment of several 
great houses at the present time is due to the vast amounts 
lavished on electioneering by their forefathers. ‘Thus the state 
of things at present may be bad, but it is certainly better than 
that which prevailed in 1755. 

Those who regard the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, solely 
as a place in which to spend a pleasant afternoon in company 
with choice and beautiful plants will find it difficult to realise 
that there is an important and far-reaching connection between 
them and the present rubber boom. Yet it is mainly owing to the 
enterprise of the authorities of the Royal Botanic Gardens that the 
Para rubber tree, Hevea brasiliensis, which isa native of Brazil, 
is now being grown so extensively in many and widely separated 
tropical countries. In the past large quantities of young plints 
have been raised from seeds at Kew and shipped to official 
botanic stations in various parts of the tropics. Experiments 
have then been carried out with the plants, and the knowledge 
thus gained has been freely distributed amon planters in the 
localities interested. A few years ago it was thought that a 
plant (Eucommia ulmoides) had been found in China which could 
be grown and made to produce rubber in this country. 

At Cambridge on Tuesday the new School of Agric ulture, of 
which we showed a photograph last week, was formally opened 
by the Duke of Devonshire in the presence of a distinguished 
company. As the Vice-Chancellor remarked in his opening 
address, there is no department of the University more alive 
than the Department of Agriculture. It has done splendid 
wok during the short period of its existence, work that 
has not been merely theoretical in character, but has had a 
practical bearing on the work of husbandry. The improve 
ment of wheat and the application of the principles of 
Mendelism to cattle-breeding are only two branches in which 
Vigorous activity has been shown. Professor Wood, who is 
head of the department, made the apposite remark that if they 
failed now it would not be possible to blame their appliances, o1 
laboratory, or farm. The equipment is practically complete. It was 
very appropriate that the opening should be perfor:zned by the 
Duke of Devonshire, because it was largely through the efforts 
of his uncle, the late Duke, that the proposition was reduced to a 
practical form. A good feature is that a close union has been 
established between the Royal Agricultural Society and the 
Cambridge School of Agriculture. 

In another part of the journal will be found an illustrated 
description of the land it is proposed to add to Wimbledon 
Common. In support of the movement an influential meeting 
was held at the Mansion House on Tuesday afternoon, 
under the chairmanship of the Lord Mayor. It was 
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attended by many whose names are closely associated with 
the acquisition and maintenance of commons. Among them 
were Lord Eversley, Sir Edgar Speyer, Sir Kobert Hunter, 
Sir Robert Hensley, Professor larmer, the Mayors of 
Wimbledon and Kingston and Mr. Richardson Evans. It 
was pointed out that the object was not so much to extend 
the area of Wimbledon Common as to preserve its beauty. 
Che point was made that it has not yet been disfigured, as so 
many public places have been in large cities, by building 
crowding round and into it, and the present efforts are mainly 
directed to the avoidance ot this great misfortune. : 

A short while ago we described in these columns the 
methods adopted in the orchards of the United States to 
protect the fruit trees from frost by burning oil or taking similar 
steps to wrap the orchards in smoke. <A supreme test of this 
contrivance was afforded by the extraordinary weather that 
prevailed last week. Unfortunately, what were at first supposed 
to be the exaggerated reports of new~-paper correspondents have 
now been officially confirmed, and it is feared that the frost 
Was so severe that the crops cannot be saved. Phe 
orchards and gardens in the Mississippi Valley are described 
as havirg been at night like an army bivouac with watch 
fires burning. Wood, coal, straw and oil were burnt for hours, 
and in a great number of cases blankets and quilts were thrown 
over the trees to protect the young buds. But these precautions, 
good though they are against normal frost, were not sufficient 
for the purpose, and it is said that about eight million pounds’ 
worth of damage has been done. Unfortunately, the wheat and 
cotton crops have also suffered very severely, so that the effect 
may be very serious. Que of the most noticeable features of the 
storm was that, while it was snowing in Georgia, the Canadians 
were sweating in a temperature of eighty-five degrees. 

TO ONE WHO IS_ ILL. 
(With a Picture.) 
You cannot greet the Spring, my dear, 
The wild and flying Spring; 
You may not feel his kiss, nor heat 
Hlim sing. 


He dances over field and moor, 
And down the city street, 
But he may not come through vour Goor, 
My sweet. 
Yet some, in other Springs gone by, 
Have caught him as he fled, 
And stolen from his broidery 
\ thread, 
One such this picture: may it bring 
Fragrant with sun and dew, 
\ blossom from the soul of Spring 
To you. 
V. IL. FRIEDLAENDER 


Before our next number appears, the county cricket season 
will once more have begun in earnest, and prophets are making 
the usual forecasts of its character. They do not for the most 
part appear to be very cheerful. english cricket during the last 
year or two has received something of a check, and fails to 
gather the immense crowds that gather for football. We do not 
know that this is altogether to be regretted. Young people 
especially are better employed in playing their own yames than 
in watching others do so. But one reason for the increasing 
dulness of cricket is removable, aud the M.C.C., by trying 
a uew method of scoring, is evidently alive to the fact. 
During the ensuing season wins only are to be reckoned, so 
that teams which have been in the habit of plaving only for a 
draw will be discouraged. Anything that tends to make the 
game livelier will be welcomed by the general public. It is a 
very tiresome thing to watch a match in which over after over is 
played without anything happening; and past experience has 
shown that when counties become too much addicted to this 
practice of playing for caution and satety they become unpopular. 
That, at any rate, was the ruin of Nottingham, which ceased to 
be interesting because the players developed an excess of the 
virtue of prudence. No doubt this reproach has been to some 
extent removed by the spirited captaincy of the last few years, 
but it remains as a warning to the other counties. 


Many people wili hope that the wrestling incident which 
occurred the other night at the Oxford Music Hall will bring 
these exhibitions to an end. In this case two men wrestling for 
what they called “the championship” mauled one another most 
severely, as one of the candidates for victory seemed intent 
on throwing his opponent over the footlights into the orchestra. 
In the end he succeeded in putting out the man’s 
knee-joint, and lost the match on the ground that he was 
guilty of foul play. Incidents of a similar kind have occurred 
very frequently during recent matches, and they tend to bring 
the catch-as-catch-can system of wrestling into very bad odour, 
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The matches themselves are not of a kind that would draw the 
attention of any refined audience. ‘They are conducted for the 
most part by foreign professionals, men who have come from 
wrestling families, and usually result in one form of barbarity or 
another. The suggestion that a return should be made to the 
Cumbrian form of wrestling has much in itsfavour. It demands 
at least equal skill, is much more beautiful to watch and does 
not so often result in contusions and dislocations. Wrestling as 
at present conducted is not a pastime that conduces to raise the 
status of the music-hail. 

At the Authors’ Club the otter night, Mr. Owen Seaman 
discoursed on a subject of which he is a past-master, namely, 
humour. He said among other things that the English sense 
of humour was, perhaps, the keenest in the world, and it would 
not be difficult to make this good. In France, whose people 
are, perhaps, the most highly cultivated, there is_ plenty 
of very keen wit, but extremely little of that sense of 
drollery which is part and parcel of the best English 
literature. In Germany humour is choked by sentimentality, 
whereas, curiously enough, in Scotland the sentimental and 
humorous grow side by side. Probably the most affecting love 
songs in existence and also the drollest stories are Scottish. 
\mericans are often credited with a sense of humour, but it is 
too thin and obvious. [Even Mark ‘twain, whose death we are 
ill deploring at the moment, had not that gift of laughter mixed 
with tears that is so often exemplified in our own books. He 
was the intellectual descendant of Sam Slick and Artemus Ward. 





Mr. Seaman paradoxically remarked that the want of 
humour was conducive to success. ile gave the late Mr. 
Gladstone as an instance, and in this respect Mr. Asquith 
res¢ mbles his old master. The dee pé arnestness olf both seenis 
to have obscured the sense of fun. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that the vast majority of the great statesmen 
England has produced have been renowned for their wit and 
humour, Canning, Melbourne, Palmerston, Disraeli, Salisbury 
were all men noted in the past for their play with words, 
\mong living statesmen Mr. Balfour has a_ pretty wit on 
his day, and so has Mr. George Wyndham. On_ the 
other side of the House there is a galaxy of humorists, including 
Mr. Harcourt, Mr. Winston Churchill, Mi. Lloyd - George 
and Mr. Augustine Birrell. Mr. Churchill is, perhaps, too bitter 
to be included, but his remark about Sir Robert Anderson's 
contributions to “ Blackwood" had both wit and sting. He 
described them as being written in the style of “ How Bill 
\dams Won the Battle of Waterloo.” ‘The “ Anderson’s Fairy 
Tales” of a previous speaker was clever, but not so clever as 
this. It is fairly obvious that wit and humour go with success, 
and sometimes success goes without them. 


Through a decision lately given in the courts, we are face to 
face once more with the problem of the matinée hat. It 
appears that a manager has every legal right to insist on a 
lady leaving his theatre if she reluses to remove a hat which 
obstructs the view of the unfortunate people sitting behind 
her. But this decision does not greatly alter the situation. It 
is obviously absurd for managers to insist on the removal of all 
hats at matinées, for, as Mr. Curzon, the manager of the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, has pointed out, the dressing 
room accommodation is quite madequate. The modern hat 
cannot be bung upon a peg; it requires a “ pigeon-hole” about 
two feet square to hold it. We can form but an_ indistinct 
picture of two or three hundred ladies of fashion at the end of a 
performance engaged in a frantic scramble for‘their hats. Mr. 
Curzon is to make an appeal to Fashion to solve the problem. 
lashion has decreed, he says, that ro really well-dressed lady 
can wear a feathered hat on the river: why should it not be 
“ bad form” to wear a picture hat at the theatre? He suggests 
that the wearing of small toques should be made de rigueur, and has 
arranged for a well-know:. West End firm to “ create” a number 
of toques suitable for wear at theatres and concerts. <A selection 
of these is to be shown at the Prince of Wales’s on May 2nd. 


The Home Secretary, presiding at a meeting assembled to 
hear Mrs. Sidney Webb lecture, made some remarks about boy 
labour. He pointed out that in middle-class families, boys 
between the ages of fifteen and eighteen were set to learn 
something and placed under very strict discipline. They 
go to some profession or business, and they deliberately 
sacrifice all chances of earning money in order to make 
themse!ves adept at the calling that has been chosen for 
them. ‘The case 1s exactly opposite with the children of the 
poor. As soon as they leave school they begin to look out for 
situations, and the chief consideration that weighs with them is 
how large an amount of money can be earned. They change 
places with great rapidity in order to earn a few shillings more a 


week, and no doubt they often get a considerable wage. But 
while earning they are learning nothing, and when they come to 


manhood are driven to the ranks of casual labour, and thence to 
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those of the unemployed. ‘This is a bad state of things, and the 
Home Secretary will earn the gratitude of his country if he can 
tell us how to improve it. 





The work of re-housing the animals in the gardens of the 
Zoological Society is steadily progressing. The latest improve- 
ment is the new home which has been made for the Polar bears, 
and into which they were duly installed at the end of last week. 
At a cost of nearly fifteen hundred pounds a large pond and 
rockwork, surrounded by a broad walk, have been con- 
structed at the back of the swine sheds. Along one 
side of this square enclosure run the sleeping apartments 
and nursery, which is railed off from the rest and contains 
a small yard and pond. A _ raised bank enables visitors to 
look down into the enclosure, while those who will may also 
walk round on the level of the pond. The pond, which varies in 
depth from two feet to five feet, affords ample swimming room, 
andthisha been greatly appreciated by the occupants. “ barbara” 
especially appears to enjoy the transference from the cramped 
qjuirters in which she and her mate, ‘‘ Sammy,” have spent the last 
seven years, and on Sunday was disporting herself in the water, 
to the great delight of those privileged to be there. 


REINCARNATION. 
Long ago, 
In Turkestan, 
In the green oasis of Samarkand, 
Made fruitful by the flow 
Ot thy life-giving waters, Zarafshan, 
Love took me by the hand, 
And taught me all of joy there is to know. 
And often as I stand, 
Reincarnated in some alien land, 
I see, as in a dream, 
The marble citv gleam, 
Amid its palm-tree groves, 
And hear a voice like love's, 
Whispering remembered words in some forgotten tongue. 
Ah, I shall never, nevermore be young, 
\s I was then: What radiant nights were those, 
On which we danced and sung, 
Ilours of the lute, the vine-leaf, and the rose, 
With love towards their close, 
Grown strangely silent, of the darkness fain. 
Where art thou now, 
Beloved of my soul? Doth youth again 
Reincarnate thy loveliness? Dost thou 
In pleasant Samarkand, 
Or some sad alien land, 
Remember, with the almond trees ablow, 
How once in Turkestan, 
By lazy Zarafshan, 
We lived and loved, a thousand years ago? 
R. G. T. CoveEntrRyY. 
Unhappily it is no longer possible that we can have the 
American humorist, Samuel Clemens, or ‘ Mark Twain,” 
reassuring us, in his own manner, “ Report of my death greatly 
exaggerated.’ It is not necessary to refer to the work that he 
has done, for that is known; but as for what may be post- 
humously published, we may await some of his letters with more 
eagerness than can often be felt towards publications of that 
species. His humour bubbled out irrepressibly in his corre- 
spondence with friends. The writer was privileged to read one 
in which, after some sentences that it would be euphemism to 
describe as un- Parliamentary, he added, as a passing after-thought, 
and, of course, quite untruly, “1 write at my wife’s dictation.” 
This is only a specimen of the kind of sly smile that was always 
peeping through between his serious speech, and he could write 
seriously, sensibly and very pathetically when in the mood. 


At the time of the passing of what is known as the Provision 
of Meals Act, for giving dinners to the children at school who 
were not able to get dinner otherwise, there was a great 
difference of opinion as to its wisdom and probable working. It 
is very satisfactory to find, by the issue of the report, after the 
measure has been two years upon its trial, that it comes out of 
it exceedingly well. From many parts of the country teachers 
give evidence that the orderly sitting to eat a properly served 
meal has been a valuable means of educating the children in 
manners and behaviour; and Mr. L. A. Selby-Bigge (the 
principal assistant-secretary to the Elementary Education 
Branch of the Board of Education) prefaces the report with a 
comment pointing out that these dinners may also be made of 
use in teaching the children some idea of how dinners in their 
class of life can be cocked and served, and the materials of which 
they can be made. It seems that many of them grow up and 
marry and become housewives with no more ideas on these 
subjects than are possessed by the daughter of a West End 
house. Here is scope for much intelligent assistance. 
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Our thanks are due to Mr. Vernon Carter of Waterson 
Manor (the Weatherbury of “ Far from the Madding Crowd ” ), 
who, when the Vestry of Puddletown met last week, objected 
to the proposed destruction of the chancel of the church, and was 
not ceceived by the casuistry of Mr. Brymer, the would-be destroyer. 
The attention of readers of Country Lire has already been 
called to this gentleman’s argument that to pull down an Eliza- 
bethan chancel and an Elizabethan house and to set up a twentieth 
century imitative Gothic chancel of which the walls will be con- 
structed out of stones thus obtained is a “ restoration in the literal 
sense of the word.” Though the doomed house may have been 
built out of material which once formed part of an original 
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Gothic chancel, yet the original window tracery, roof and other 
features cannot be pieced together even if portions of them exist. 
It will be a newly-built labric largely composed of newly-wrought 
materials, on “ conjectural ”’ lines, and it is nonsense to pretend 
otherwise. Yet it seems to be dust enough to obscure the 
vision of people who have had no opportunity of training their 
eyes to a true outlook on such matters, and Mr. Brymer’s 
proposal was passed by a majority of the Vestry. St. Mary’s, 
Puddletown, is in imminent risk of shortly finding itself in the 
long list of ancient buildings whose charm has been obliterated 
and whose history has been falsified by ignorant and unnecessary 
tampering. 


THE €XPEDITION. OF THE BRITISH ORNITHO- 
LOGISTS’ UNION TO THE SNOW MOUNTAINS 
OF NEW GUINEA 


III—NARRATIVE 
N the articles which have already appeared in these 
columns, we have given a brief account of the island of 
New Guinea or Papua and of the history of this expedition 
and its members; also a sketch of the people inhabiting 
the island and of its 
Fauna and Flora as at 
present known. We will 
now endeavour to trace the 
movements of the various 
members of the expedition 
and to follow their wander- 
ings, which have already 
resulted in the tragic 
death of one of the most 
skilled naturalists, Mr. 
Wilfred Stalker, who was 
drowned in the Mimika 
River three days after he 

landed on New Guinea. 
The main body of the 
expedition, including Mr. 
Walter Goodfellow (the 
leader), Mr. A. F. R. 
Wollaston, Captain a, 
Rawling and Dr. Eric 
Marshall, left for the East 
in the P. and O. s.s. Mar- 
mora, which sailed from 
England on October 2oth, 
1goyg, the two other mem- 
bers, Mr. Wilfred Stalker 
and Mr. G. C. Shortridge, 
having already preceded 
them on various missions. 
Mr. Stalker started in 
February, 190g, for the 
Aru Islands «to obtain 
living Birds of Paradise 
for Sir William Ingram, 
and having  successtully 
accomplished that task, 
commenced his work for 
the expedition, which was 
primarily to engage car- 
riers for New Guinea. 
One of the chief obstacles 
to travelling in that difficult 
country is the trouble and 
uncertainty of obtaining 
the necessary transport, 
and it was therefore essen- 
tial that the expedition 
should be independent of 
local assistance. It was 
hoped that the Kei 
Islanders, a strong and 
lusty race chiefly employed 
in the pearl-tishing  in- 
dustry, would supply the 
necessary labour ; but very 
few of the men seemed 
willing to go to New 
Guinea. Mr. Stalker was 
therefore obliged to seek 
further afield, and crossed 
over to the Moluccas, 





Velvety black with a bronze gloss; throat rics metallic grees; crown and ear-coverts metallic purple; tau - : , 
glossed with amethystine. natural capabilities aud 
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finally reaching the island of Amboina. There he at length 
succeeded in obtaining the requisite number of men; but the 
Amboinese are of poor physique, and only fifty out of one 
hundred carriers engaged could be retained when they eventually 
reached the first camp on 
the Mimika River. During 
his visits to these islands 
Mr. Stalker must have 
worked with more than his 
usual zeal, as is shown by 
the fine zoological collec- 
tions which have recently 
arrived in England. The 
collection from the moun 
tains of Ceram is of espe- 
cial interest, since, as far 
as We are aware, no natur- 
alist had previously visited 
its highlands, and the birds 
includeseveral new species, 
which have recently been 
described. The death of 
this plucky young collector, 
who devoted himself beart 
and soul to the work, isa 
very serious loss to the ex- 
pedition. 

Mr. Shortridge, who 
left England in July, made 
his way as quv kly as pos- 
sible to the central district 
of South Borneo, where he 
amassed a_ considerable 
zoological collection, con- 
sisting chiefly of mammals 
Subsequently he crossed to 
the island of Kangean, at 
the eastern extremity of 
Java, and eventually joined 
the expedition at Batavia 
in December. When the 
main body of the expedi 
tion arrived at Singapore 
on November 2oth, Mr. 
Goodfellow found that the 
monthly boat for Dobo, in 
the Aru Islands, had sailed 
two days previously, and a 
considerable delay might 
thus have been caused had 
it not been for the kind- 
ness of the Netherlands 
Government referred to 
later. Ten picked Gurk- 
has, including an N.C.O., 
and nine men, joined the 
expedition at Singapore. 
They had been specially 
engaged as servants and, 
when necessary, to act as 
carriers on the higher and 
colder parts of the moun- 
tains. It is hoped that 


PRINCESS STEPHANIE'S BIRD OF PARADISE (Astravchia stephania). they will also prove valu- 


able as collectors, their 
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ve of sport rendering them 
pecially fitted for such work. 

Batavia 
Mr. Goodfellow called on the 
Commander-in-Chief and = also 
n General von Darlen, the 
Chief ot the Staff, who had been 
instructed by his Government to 
ike all arrangements to facil 


tate the expedition, He con 
hirmed the report ilread 
received that the best point for 

i n the outh coast was 
undoubt y the mouth of the 


Mimika River, where the natives 
were apparently well disposed 
towards Europeat Chey had 
informed the Dutch that there 


vere track from their villages 


ieading to the Snow Mountain 

y which the mland tribes came 

own to | le with them. In 

cordance ith the generous 
promise tlready made by the 
Netherlands Government to the 
Committe ippointed by the 
Ioritish Cornith ) ts’ U nior 

escort consisting of forty 

Javanese diet under Lieu 

enant Cramer ol the CGeneral 
Staff, two white N.C.O.’s and 

e man of the Medical Corp 

vas detailed off to accompany 
the expedition, the (,overnment 

ayin al ( expenses t the 
tt ps and of the ixty convicts 

inished to carry their supplies. 
(; eral vo Darlen also offered 

we io ot the rumboat Of thre 

Indian Marine, the s.s. Nias, to 

vey tin member ol the 

‘pedition ind thei baygay Se ty ee ee 
tores, etc., from Batavia to the edged with wltvamast 
Minuka River. Needles to 

iv, this enerous Ohler was at once iccepted, and it was 
uwranved that the boat should sail on December 2tst. On 
rhe rad it touched at Surabaya, at the east end ol Java, and 
picked up Captain Rawling and Dr. Marshall, who had gone for 
t trip through the island, as well as the troops and their carriers 


Pie troops brought with them enormous quantities of cargo, 
neluding all the timber, matting and other materials required in 
building houses for the mer Phe Nias had pre viously conveyed 
Dr. Lorentzat dallhis men to the North Rivet ind splemiber, 1Lgoy, 
ind the captain of the boat informed Mr. Goodfellow that during 
the three weeks he remained there the weather had been superb, 
ind the whole Snow range stood out so clearly that it looked 
almost as though one could “touch the Snows”! The Dutch 
(,overnment eem to have piven Dr. Lorentz an limnmense 
amount of help, and provided him with eighty yak carriers 

It was therefore confidentiy expected that he 
would reach the 


from Bornes 


Snow i ore re- 
turning in Apri 
it the commence 
ment f the wet 
season. \s we 
have already 


ated, a telegram 
ent home last 
conveyed 


the news that he 


month 


had been com- 
pletely successful 
in his undertaking, 
and had reached 
in elevation” of 
ibout fitteen 
thousand feet. The 
amount ol interest 
which is being dis- 
played at the 


present time in 
the exploration of 
New Guinea 


is extraordinary. 
Including the 
British expedition 
there are no less 
than seven explor- 


ing parties at work 





LESSON’S BIRD OF PARADISE (Diphyllodes  selencides). 


wings orenge; under surjace emerald green 


long tail-feathers green 





Cne of the typical marsupial 
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in various parts of the Dut 
territory. (1) Marking out the 
frontier inland trom Humboldt’s 
ay. (2) Trying to reach the 
Snow Mountains from the north, 
by way of the Amberno River. 
(3) Travelling from the north 
shore of the McLuer Gulf to the 
north coast, and (4) from Fak 
Fak to the south of Geelvink 
Bay. (5) The British expedi- 
tion trying to reach the Snow 
Mountains by way of the Mimik 
River, and (6) Dr. Lorentz’s 
expedition to the same range by 
way of the North River. (7) The 
expedition up the Digul River. 
News was received on Decem- 
ber 21st that the Amberno party 
had been blocked by floods, and 
weie unable to proceed any 
further; but the expedition up the 
Digul River appears to have been 
successful, having 
penetrated many hundreds of 
miles inland into the very heart of 
the country, and sighted a new 
and very high snow-peak, which 


extremely 


has been named “ Juliana.” 

It was also announced that 
the Dutch intended to send a 
large expedition into British 
territory to explore the Fly 
River. The Nias left Surabaya 
at eight o'clock on Christmas 
morning, and crossed to Amboina, 
where they found Mr. Stalker 
in good health and waiting for 
them with one hundred and 
twenty carriers. It had been 
Mr. Goodtellow’s intention to 
make Dobo, in the Aru Islands, 
the post from whence communi- 
cation could be kept up with the 
expedition; but it was found that Amboina would be a more con- 
venient spot, and all letters to members of the expedition should 
in future be addressed to: “ Amboina, Moluccas, Dutch East 
Indies (New Guinea Expedition, Mimika River).”’ Arrangements 
have been made to keep up a two-monthly service, and the next 
boat will probably leave Amboina on May 2oth, arriving at the 
mouth of the Mimika River about three days later. 

On leaving Amboina the Nias touched at Dobo, and 
proceeded thence on January 3rd to the south coast of New 
Guinea, which was sighted on the following morning. We will 
now continue the narrative by giving extracts from letters which 
have been received from Mr. \Walter Goodfeliow: 

Wakatimi, Mimika River 
gth January, Igto. 

At § 30 I was up on deck but could see nothing whatever of the land, 
as everything was wrapped in rain-clourls, Unfortunately during the night 
the fine weather had 
broken up and it was 
raining in torrents. A 
little later it cleared 
somewhat and dis- 
closed a chaos ol 
mountains which 
proved to be the 
Charles Louis ranges. 
Phese are quite distinct 
from the range the 
Dutch call the Snow 
Mountains, At about 
6.30 snowy peaks 
came into sight fora 
very short time and 
also a huge glacier. 
The peak we saw best 
proved to be Carstensz. 
All the morning we 
continued down the 
ccast with its unbroken 
line of forest and 
without a sign of 
human habitation. 
About 12 o'clock 
when down below, | 
suddenly heard tr 
mendous shouting an 
on going on deck 


LONG-TAILED BANDICOOT (Perameles longicauda). found we were passing 


/ New Guinea, a number of larg 


| 
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canoes filled with powerful wild-looking men all standing up to paidle with very 
long oars Some of the canoes contained as many as 20 men, They had 
evidently sighted the steamer afar off and had put out some miles to sea to 
try and intercept her. After this we continued to pass canoes for several 
hours. At 3 o'clock we anchored off what we supposed to be the Mimi! 
and Lieut. Cramer and I went off in the launch to the shore towing a bout-load 
of soldiers behind us. We saw a large village and crowds of natives, but did 


a river 





not land, as we saw it was a bay and notariver. A canoe came alongside and 
we thered from the natives that we 


had passed the Mimika river higher 





up the coast. On returning to the 
ship we found that the Captain had 
allowed a number of natives on board 
and some of these we took along with 
us. By dusk we had found our river, 
but it was too late to co on shore 
that day. Ilowever dozens of large 
canoes came off all filled with men and 
we had the greatest difficulty in 
vetting rid of them that night. There 
is no safe anchorage within less than 
3 miles of the shore, 

Early the next mornmg we got PAPUINA HEDLEYI1. 
another short view of the mountains 
and saw some immense fields of snow: 
quite contrary to all expectations the range rises abruptly from the flat country 
and is incredibly steep. After an early breakfast Lieut. Cramer, Capt. 
Rawling and I, with the soldiers, went off to see where we could !and. We 
caw villages crowded with natives on the sand-banks on either side of the 
entrance to the river, but no suitable place for a camp, so we continued on up 
stream. The Mimika is a very fine sheet of mud-coloured water, quite 300 
yards wide at the mouth and widening out still further higher up to perhaps 
400 yards in places. Sull there was nowhere to land, as both banks wer 
merely mangrove swamps and nothing more. We continued on for 12 


miles, when we came to the end of the mangroves and arrived at the village ol 


Wakatimi. Hundreds and hundreds of natives crowded the banks and gave 
us a most remarkable reception. We landed and walked through the village 
which was the largest I have yet seen in any part of New Guinea. The peopie 
are wild and powerful looking, but quite friendly, We went on up the river 
three or four miles further and found one more smaller village and finally turned 
back deciding to form a base camp opposite to Wakatimi, as that was the most 
suitable place we saw. It was another surprise to find the river navigable 
for so great a distance considering its comparative nearness to such vast 
nountains. It seems probable that we shall be able to get close to the 
base of the mountains by water, for the current is not swift, which shows 
that it flows for a long way. 

After returning tothe ** Nias” Lieut. Cramer went back to the river with 


half his soldiers and convicts and 3 boat loads of cargo to start the camp. This 


PAPUAN INSTRUMENTS AND ORNAMENTS. 


a. Sago-spoons, made from bones of cassowaries. 6, Earrings. c. Nose-bars. d,e, f, 2. Ne 


laces made of shells. h, Loin-ornament made of shells and seeds. 
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was on the §th and we have been unloading ever since an! have now brought 
up almost all our loads, We have not been able to make more than two 
journeys a day and on some nights the launch and boats have not been able to 
get back to the ship at all, but have anchored inside the mouth of the river 
owing to the heavy swell outside, I came off on the morning of the 6th with 
Mr. Stalker and the others all followed up yesterjay (the 8th), 

[tis now quite a settlement here covering a large space and we have a 
barricade all round to keep out the natives as they at first came over in 
hundreds (probably over a thousand 
of them) and we could not move about, 
We have become very friendly with 
them, but it is a pity no one can 
understand their language. 1 feel 
sure out of such a mass of strong men 
we shall be able to get Carriers when 
we are ready to move on and shall 
also be able to use their big canoes 
lor going up the river. To-morrow I 
am going on ahead with two canoes 
to find out how far we can ascend the 
stream and where it leads to Phen 
we shall probably be able to make 
PAPUINA NASO. 


of New Guinea tains. Itis a great boon to have got 


another camp at the base of the moun 


all our goods landed 12 miles up the 

river and to have formed this base-camp at Wakatimi. I cannot tell you how 

kind all the Dutch Authorities have been to us and I think the Committee 

ought to convey their thanks to the Government of the Netherlands, The 

‘* Nias ” is now g ying back to Dobo to bring over the Amboinese coolies and 

more rice, etc, ; we could not bring the carriers with us as we were already too 

crowded, I hops now we shail not have to keep them long, I shall probably 

send some back at once and forfeit their small advance as it will save their 
keep in the end 

Jan. roth 5.30 a.m 
PS. Yesterday afternoon Mr. Stalker went out alone while I was over at 


the village seeing about canoes, Of course I never troubled about him until 





PAPUAN HEAD-RESTS. 


it began to get dusk and now the night has passed and he has not turned up 
I fear he has been killed or lost in the jungle. If the latter, I don’t see how 
he could survive the night for it has poured without ceasing. The worst of 
it is we Cannot explain to the natives. I am just adding this by early grey 
dawn as the launch stopped up here last night and is just going back with th 
** Nias” to Dobo. Lieut. Cramer does not vet know about Mr. Stalker for 


on such a night it was linpo sible to do anything, none of us as vet having any 

knowledge of the country. 1 am just off now to see what can be di 
Wakatimi, Mimika River 

Jan. 14th 1gt¢ 


The s.s. *‘ Nias” has just returned from Dobo wit the coo and 
only staying an hour or two, so I am sending you a few more hurried lines 
I am also writing to the Consul in Batavia to cable to you about Mr. Stalker 
death, As I told you in my former letter, he was missing on the gth, I ha 


arranged to go up the river cn the roth, but as he had not turned up tha 


morning I delayed my departure until the 1ith, by which time we had given 


up all hope of finding him, at any rate alive, On the morning of the 12th 


while I was away, his body was found by some natives in a creek some way 
down the river below the camp. He was buried near the camp and this morning 
the Gurkhas have puta strong fence round the place at d a trench. O}! cours 
his death is still amystery, On the afternoon of the gth, it appears he went 
out alone taking a ‘410 gun with him. It was not until about 4 o'clock that 


anyone noticed his absence, and even then naturally no importance was attache 


i 
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to it, although it ‘gun to ran in torrents, It was utterly impossible 


for 
surrounding the camp and we cannot 


night after anyone out to look for him no one 


make 
natives It 
ing L 


him. 


was raining ails 


mor eut. Cramer went 


with a patrol to They were away a 


time and fired shots ar shouted but could hear nothing, 


returned fo short time and then weni out 


Wollaston went 
d Mr. 


we all out d the Gurkh 


cown the river 


Shor und Capt 


$s too, but without any 


During the ! r, and after much trouble, we at 


} 


understand and searched the 


thirk 


It appears 


made the natives they 


country on our side and the river all that day. I he 


must have lost his w fallen into the water 


wim and he bably delirious from 


rhe 


he could not was 


country a mass of 
Ilis 
it is a real loss to the expeditior 


know. 


ally be $ spared than 


fever. 


and 


whole Swamps 


cree} ions death has upset me very 


much how 


much ¢ shall never Ile was a genius for 


inyvone., . . . I 
et mu help from the natives. 


THE I 
ible to their 


i7F 
ST 


is not being understand 
Capt. Rawling and I went up the river two days’ 


had the 


as far as 


difficulty in 
We 
the river looks as though it went 
long b 


ted by another tribe who do not c 


pourney ! » &€ i we greatest 


they did 


elling t on saw no 


tation higher up, but 


into the mountains; ‘fore they are reached the 


probably 


country is inhal me down as far as this 


sh 


VR 


ILKER 
lLiorn, January 17th, 1879. 


the Mimika River, January 9th, 19/0. 
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from his Government 
If required to do so I 


Lieut. Cramer is trying to get a steam launch 


for use onthe river. It is absolutely indispensable. 


have promised half the monthly cost of running it (£15 for a half share), 

We are twelve miles from mouth of the and it is 
necessary to have a launch not only to bring up stores to this 
camp, but also to transport us and all belongings to the head- 
waters It however, be at month before 


can get it, or hear about it, and in the meantime we must do 


the river 


may, least a we 
what we can with any canoes we may be able to procure from 
the natives. Until we have moved up all we require from this 
camp, one of the party must stop behind, which will retard 
our work, 

The latest news of the expedition is contained 
in a private letter written by Mr. Wollaston from 
Wakatimi on January 2oth. In this he stated that 
a second camp had been formed at the base of the 
mountains and that three members of the expedition 
had already moved there. Stores were being sent 
up in canoes as rapidly as possible, but the process 
was a somewhat slow one. The climate was said 
to be fairly good, the days being excessively hot, 
while the early mornings and evenings were fairly 
Heavy rain fell daily, generally after 5 p.m., 
but mosquitoes were practically absent. The natives 
of Wakatimi were described as friendly and pleasant 
and in many instances were deeply grateful to Mr. Wollaston for 
cleaning and properly dressing the fearful sores from which many 
of them were suffering. W. R. Ocitvie-GRant. 


WILFRED 


cool. 


Drowned in 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


F APRIL, 


has been a great change In the position olf since 


March 


known, while the two months of generally fine 


| agricuitur 


Work on the land was then in arrear to 
ex te nt r 


ather wh : at the nick of time has enabled farmers to 


wrestle with difficulties which were really serious, 


They have 
now gotin most of the spring corn after double the labour usually 
have been 
the se 

few days, 
Some of the 


These little 


estowed in preparing the soil, and the ‘cent rains, which 


what was wanted to 
drilled 


the 


too heavy, were exactly give ison 


the 


none 


start Mangolds should be within next 


1 good 


ind the turnip land is waiting for plough. 


stubbles on the turnip quarter have never been winter-ploughed 


will be meanwhile market prices for nearly 
the 
seef is nearly a penny a 
Wool 
all dairy produce is selling well. 
od rhe 


had the proverbial wet February, dry 


troubles, however, vot over, and 


everything the farmer has to seil are very satisfactory. The tegs from 


turnips have paid handsome profits for feeding. 


stands 
The 


spring 


pound higher than a year argo, Pigs are remarkably dear. 


firm at a modera‘ely ood price, and 


markets are all right and farmers in g spirits, weather this 


seems inclined to be seasonable We j 
the “*dry May and dripping 
sets all things in tune,” 


March and showery April Let us hope for 


June” which, the proverb says, 


ISLAND CATTLE. 
this 


DEMAND FOR CHANNEI 


cattl 


KEVIVING 


rhe lient trade for pure-bred 
conhined 
full 
enquiry for Jerseys and 
at Aston Clinton Apri 


world for several years, and an average of lorty-nine pounds two shillings and 


exce spring is by no means 


to shorthorns. IHlerefords, Devons and Aberdeens are also enjoying 
ind it is long since there has becn 


The 


their share of prosperity, such an 


1 Guernseys. sale of Lady de Rothschild’s herd 


on Sth was the most interesting event in the Jersey 


twopence for fi ty head was quite a notable achievement. It was entirely 


due to the intrinsic excellence of the stock and their striking successes in the 


show-vard, I fear it cannot be said, however, that the Jersey is Increasing In 
with the British dairy-farmer, and until it does so its sphere must 
Atlantic that the 


buying freely, and Jerseys with them 


popularity 
be limited, It is 


manifested, American 


the most striking revival is 


across 


Our lriends are 


seem to be regarded as practical cows for the dairy. It is with Guernseys, 


however, that they seem to be more especially taken just now. rhey are 


buying them wholesale. Two good herds were going to be sold by auction 


lately in this country; but while arrangements were being made both were 


sold en 4/0¢ to American buyers 


Epue ON WHEELS 


now travelling in Wales has attracted 


ATION 
The ** eg much 
but this novel mode of imparting information has been adopted in America 
rhe 
graphic description of the train lectures provided in that country in the April 
the 
which is composed of two cars fitted as lecture-rooms and bung with charts, 


retrain’ interest, 


on a more extensive scale joard of Agriculture have given quite a 


issue of Journal, It appears that the Railway Company finds the train, 
etc , also a horse and carriage car, which carries three After a lecture 
the the the 


led out on to the platform, 


cows. 
horse-car 1s 
The 
Can anyone say offhand which 


of hall-an-hour in train at any station, door of 


opened and two Jersey cows are lecturer 
you see two Jersey cows, 


e first cost ten pounds per annum to feed, 


then says, ** Her 
is the better? rt She produced 


eleven pounds ten shillings worth of milk, or eleven pounds fifteen shillings 


worth of butter-fat; so you had about thirty-five shillings for the pleasure 


of milking her twice a Gay. The second cow, another Jersey, is a better 


producer, and 


also cost 
1, but she showed a much larger profit. We 


keep a 


as every other business man does of his business 


gave nineteen pounds worth of milk, This cow 


innum to tee 


ten pounds per 


*t at the value of these cows by record. Every farmer should 


record of his cows, the sam 
Che record is the only way to get at the value of 
cows for dairy Hundreds of farmers are stated to attend these 


station lectures, A. T. M 


and manufacturing costs. 


purposes.” 


HE EXPORTATION OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE, 

In connection with the committee that has been formed to enquire into 
the conditions affecting the exportation of livestock it is becoming evident 
that the greatest interest attaches to cattle. Very little difficulty is ex. 
perienced with horses. Aberdeen-Angus especially have recently been taking 
a high place as a breed for export, and an authority second to none has given 
us his views on the subject. He considers, in the first place, that the trade 
would be very greatly improved, especially with the Argentine, if cattle destined 
forabroad were officially tested fortuberculosis. He would have this done at some 
quarantine station on this side, say at Liverpool, and if they succeeded in 
passing the test there, they should be allowed to go straight into Argentina 
further other He considers the present 
arrangement very unsatisfactory, because the seller knows nothing of the 
which the test is applied at the quarantine station 
at Buenos Ayres. Another is that animals that show reaction are 
slaughtered, and he considers this a great waste of valuable bovine life. 
believer in the test, but holds that the 
clinically cattle is heavy. 
If, on 
the other hand, the test can be applied on this side of the Atlantic, the bargain 


without any test on the side, 


circumstances under 
reason 
he 


Hie is a thorough 


penalty in the case of unsound too 


They should be isolated from non-reacting cattle and not slaughtered, 


would be off and the owner would still be in possession of his beast, though 
it might be advisable to brand it. Thus the purchaser would not suffer 
pecuniary damage. At present the cost of ensuring against risk of slaughter 
on the other side falls on him, and as about thirty per cent. of the animals 
fail the makes a considerable addition to the alreacly 
heavy cost of and He considers it 

that Department did take up 
fifteen the tuberculine test was found to 
successiul and adopted by foreign countries and the Colonies. 


to pass test, it 


freight other 


the 


expenses, most 
the 


be 


unfortunate Agricultural not 


question years ago when 
They would 
thereby have avoided a great deal of trouble in connection with the trade 
with the United States and Canada, and would also have obtained consider- 
able experience as to the state of the pure-bred herds in this country. The 
whole question would have been that course had been 


Our authority does not think the Agricultural Department can do 


clearer to-day if 
followed. 
much to help the export trade except in the way we have indicated, and possibly 
by making the merits of the breed known through the Consulate in other 


countries. Importers, like other people, are much influenced by fashion. 


rus CASE FOR SUGAR BEET. 


Very persistent efforts continue to be made in the newspapers to 
popularise the growing of sugar beet. The failure to Co so in the past is 
Farmers as a rule are a moderately cautious 
class, upon them, On the 


other hand, it would be a mistake to assume, because under certain conditions 


very plausibly explained away. 


and there is no need to urge prudence 
the growing of beet sugar was a failure in this country, that it mus! always 
An open mind is always desirable. The contentions in 
favour of resuming the cultivation are that recent experiments conducted by 
scientific men have shown that it can be grown here easily. Dr. Wiley of 


the United States Department of Agriculture holds that it is possible to 


continue to be so, 


have too much sunshine for the development of sugar, and Germany, if it 
has a warmer climate, suffers more from drought. It is assumed that from 
twelve to twenty tons can be grown per acre, but can this be done profitably ? 
A comparison has been made between the cost of growing beet and that of 
growing mangolds which comes out in favour of the latter. It is estimated at 
a little over six pounds per acre for the cultivation of beet, twenty-six 
shillings for manure in addition to a large quantity of farmyard manure, thirty 
shillings for rent, rates, and supervision, or a total of eight pounds eighteen 
shillings and sixpence, which works out at about twelve shiilings per ton. 
What cannot be worked out in figures is the cost of cartage, as that must vary 
according to the distance from the factory. Again, the factory must fix its 
charges with some reference to the price of sugar. Dutch manufacturers pay 
about sixteen and sixpence per ton, so that, allowing for variations of weather, the 
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farmers’ prospects are not very rosy. On the other hand, the soil most suitable 
for the purpose is the light land of the Eastern and Southern Counties, and the 
tenants of these counties would be very glad of a root crop that would bring 
them an income, We do not think that many farmers will go into the 
details of these calculations; but the only certainty is that if a factory 
were started farmers would supply it with sugar beet, provided they saw any 
advantage in doing so. It would be very difficult indeed to convince 

hem on paper that growing beet for sugar would prove remunerative, 
Evidently the business wants a pioneer—someone with capital and land at 
his disposal. If the prospects are anything like so good as the optimists 
make out, sucii a leader would not only do good to his country, but have the 
satisfaction of making a fortune himself, and that is by far the best object 
lesson that can be given. If one man succeeds a hundred will follow in his 
footsteps. But, obviously, the work is of a kind that is more likely to be 
profitable under personal supervision than in any other way, and we feel som 


douSt as to the advisability of entrusting this development to a company. 


COLONIAL NOTES. 


I RUIT-FARMING IN Bririsu CoLumBia. 
By Economist. 

HIS article deals with fruit-growing in the Lower 
Country of British Columbia, by which term the 
writer would include the New Westminster District, 
the Southern part of Vancouver Island and the islands 
in the Gulf of Georgia. Let it be understaod “right 

here’ that this part of british Columbia is not considered by any 
means the best part of the country for the purpose; but from 
the point of view of a retired naval or military officer or othe 
Government servant, it will be found an ideal climate; while 
in districts near Vancouver or New Westminster, both social 
and other surroundings approximate much more nearly to. those 
in England than they do in the Upper Country. The annual 
rainfall at New Westminster is 59°73in. This is) greatet 
than most parts of England; but it must be remembered 
that the yvreater part of this falls in’ the winter month 
that it rains very heavily when it does rain; still. that taken on 
the whole, one does not notice the rain any more in_ British 
Columbia than in England, even in the winter. Writing without 
detailed statistics, but quoting the experience of most [English 
men | have talked to who have lived in the Lower Country, an 
Knglishman will find these downpours of rain, followed by stretches 
of bright, fair weather, much less trving than the damp, drizzling 
days of an English winter. The winters are much on a par with 
england. Generally one gets three or four weeks of frost: with 
snow encugh for sleighing ; more than this is rare, and a 
temperature of zero is uncommon. The summers are longer, 
a trifle warmer and drier than in England. ‘The skies 
are as blue as any that Italy can boast of; the heat is 
never excessive, the nights are always cool, and the whole 
country uy to the Coast Range has distinctly a maritime 
climate. Land can be purchased, according to the Official 
Bulletin No. 10 (published by the Legislative Assembly of British 
Columbia), at the following prices: Improved land at trom fifteen 
to twenty dollars per acre, and reclaimed (dyked) land from forty to 
one hundred dollars; but it must be remembered that ina country, 
the surface of which is so varied as that of British Columbia, 
there are always choice little spots to be found, quite apart from 
dyked land, that will command and be well worth the hizhe 
fi:ures mentioned above. ‘Those who wish to take up Govern 
ment land will do well to consult the handbook just quoted. 
To go fully into this matter would occupy too much space. 
One thing, however, must be borne in mind, and that is, 
never to buy timbered land. No Englishman can clear land of 
such timber as British Columbia produces, and if one hires 
labour, it will cost more to take out two or three large cedar o1 
fir stumps than it will to buy an acre of land. It will be well 
in considering the cost of an orchard to quote once more from 
Dulletin No. 10. This says: 


“ MAKING AN ORCHARD. 


The setting out and care of an orchard until it becomes a 
source of profit requires considerable outlay of cash and personal 
exertion, but the results after a few years furnish ample 
compensation. The cost of setting out twenty acres of apple 
trees in british Columbia is about as follows: 


Iwenty acres, 2t 3125 an acre ... ‘ 82,500.00 
, 


Fencing eee 00.00 
Preparing land os 100.00 
Trees (968) at 124 cents each 121.00 


Freight, etc. 20.00 


Setting out, at 5 cents each ... 48.40 


*~2,g59.40 
Root crops and small fruits, planted between the trees fot 
the first year or two, and red clover up to the fifth year, should 
more than pay for the trees ; but many  fruit-growers 
deprecate this practice, preferring to devote the whole 
Strength of the soil to the young trees. The fourth year 
the trees should produce some fruit, probably one hundred 
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dollars’ worth. The cost of maintenance for tive years, with the 
original cost and interest, would amount to five thousand three 
hundred and thirty-six dollars twenty-two cents, or two hundred 
and sixty-six dollars eighty-one cents per acre, less the value of 
fruit produced In the sixth year the orchard should produce 
eight hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of fruit, in the seventh 
three thousand two hundred dollars, and in the ninth _ five 
thousand eight hundred dollars, after which it should pay a net 
annual profit of one hundred and twenty-five dollars to one 
hundred and fifty dollars per acre, an assured income fot 
life ot two thousand tive hundred dollars to three thousand 
dollars a year.” Do not torget one thing in- regard 
to these — prolits. There are no Trusts in Canada_ to 
swallow up the fruits of the small man’s labour. Small 
fruits grow to perfection. The salmon-berry that grows 
wildall over this district is of itself no mean fruit; while huckle 

berries and several kinds of small fruit allied to the gooseberry 
are found growing wild. The garden, one of the greatest rewards 
and pleasures of a country life, willbe found to flourish beyond all 
expectation in this country where everything grows so luxuriantly, 
both flowers and vegetables attaining to great size and perfection. 


Durcn AND ENGLISH. 


The dispute that is going on in South Africa about the 
language to be taught in the schools is greatiy to be deplored. 
lt is only a version of a controversy that in other forms has 
become familiar. There was a time when the inhabitants of the 
Scottish Tlighlands clamoured for Gaelic in the schools, or at 
least those who constituted themselves their spokesmen did so. 
here are enthusiasts, too, who would have nothing but Welsh 
taught in Welsh schools, and we are all familar with the same 

rt of argument applied to Ireland. Now where national 

ntiment is strong, it is certainly a mistake to crush it by 
lorcing the young people to acquire a language foreign to 
them. Moreover, it is almost an impossible task. When the 
Normans came over to this country, they tried to uppress the 
Saxon language ; but the Saxon element proved so strong that 
it engulfed the Norman. and the Anglo-Saxon language became 
that of the nation. We have found that those who send the 
children to school usually take a very practical view of the 
question. They say that most of their bargainings and othe 
business have to be conduct d in English because it is the pre 
vauling tongue, and those who do not know it, therefore, are at a 
great disadvantage. Mr. Botha has a great deal of commen 
sense on his side when he argues that Dutch should not be 
neglected, but Lenglish should be also very carefully taught. 
The latter is certain to prove the most useful language to the 
young people when they go out into the world, 


Prince Lpwarp's ISLANp. 

On Saturday last a_ party of emigrants left England for 
Prince Edward’s Island. Its character affords much material 
for thought = Its members represented the very flower of English 
country people. The party was composed partly of farmers and 
partly of farm Jabouret 
who possessed on an average a capital of five hundred pounds 


Pine former numbered fifty or sixty men 


apiece, and who were prepared, therefore, to take up une of 
the improved farms of the province, those which are adapted to 
mixed farming, dairying and stock-1aising. The labourers, too, 
were possessed of capital to the extent on an average of one 
hundred pounds each, and it may be presumed that their object 
also was to get hold of some land. Canada is to be congratu 
lated on receiving such very favourable additions to het 
population, as these men have proved by their lives that they 
possess the qualities that go to make good citizens—thrift, 
industry and so forth. But the reflection is unavoidable that 
what Canada has gained this country has lost. The type of man 
that we can best spare does not come from the rural! districts, but 
from the towns. On the other hand, the Colonies have had wood 
reason to complain about some of the human material we have 
sent them. There was a time when it was thought that every man 
who was good for nothing else was at least good enough to be 
shipped off to the Colonies, and this was not right. Young countris 
demand for their development that the inhabitants should be 
strony, vigorous, the very flower of the population, not otherwise 
is it possible to lay the foundations of a great and vigorous race. 
Perhaps the best emigiants are children of very tender years, 
who may be brought up in the Dominion and come to look 
upon it as their true home. Mrs. Close, than whom ther 
is no one qualified to s weak with more author ty, gives 
it as her opinion that children should be taken at 
a very young age, «as otherwise they 
with the vicious surroundings of their homes. ven at 


vet contaminated 


four some ol the prec cious Nps NAVE le irned muci 
more wickedness than ought to be known by their elder 
brothers and sisters. The only plan is to take them from 
iufancy, and in making a selection the very greatest importance 
yught to be attached to physical fitness. ow that schools are 
brought under a careful system = « 

it must be muc') easier to select the hit. 
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THE AIR-GUN. 
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FT HE SAVAGE was home 
for his summer lholi- 
days. He was _ ten 

vears of age, and, despite lis 

white skin and English blood, 
he was still at heart a simple barbarian. He had the good 
qualities of the natural savage—lis courage, his generosity and 
his simplicity—and, in addition, he had his faults. It is 

possible that these last may reveul themselves in this, to a 

humanitarian, slightly painful tale. 

It all began when, to use his own words, ‘ Uncle Marmaduke 
weighed in with half-a-quid.”” This act in itself hugely surprised 
the Savage. According to his own experience it was not in 
the least characteristic of his uncle. But he recalled what 
he had heard his father say at breakfast, with reference to one 
of those politicians whose doings and sayings the Savage found 
so tiresome—*‘‘ that even in the most abandoned natures you 
may sometimes find one tiny gleam of good.” The Savage 
could not help feeling that the remark described the present 
situation to a nicety. For in his own private, barbaric mind 
he had always regarded his Uncle Marmaduke’s nature as a 
particularly abandoned one. That gentleman was rolling in 
money, and the Savage was modestly convinced that he himself 
had always tried to behave to him as a nephew should, and 
to be a credit to him whenever possible, but he could never 
remember receiving an avuncular tip before. His gifts had 
always taken the shape of books. Not real books, according 
to the peculiar taste of the Savage, not the sort that made him 
want to take a gun and a bowie knife and sally forth against 
Red Indians or other criminal races; not that kind at all. 
Rather were they what the Savage called “ hideous, mutfting 
school-books,” about gentle but manly boys who gathered 
their school-fellows round them and tried to uplift their minds. 
(Uncle Marmaduke’s taste in juvenile literature appears to 
have been an unfortunate anachronism.) The Savage had 
always longed to see one of those gentle but manly boys start 
ing to work upon a certain hardened gentleman of his acquaint 
ance, named Stephenson Major, at Old Huggins’s, where they 
were both receiving something painfully orthodox in the shape 
of an education. He had always felt that it would be a cheerful, 
enlivening sort of performance—except for the gentle but 
manly boy. But he was convinced it would do a lot of good 
to what was left of him. However, he had never had the luck 
to meet one of them in the flesh. 

But handsome is as handsome does. The Savage always 
tried to be just, and he felt that his Uncle Marmaduke’s halt 
sovereign made up for many of his faults. He decided to try 
to take what his father called “a broader view” about lim, 
and he began very gradually to break himself of calling his 
relation “* Uncle Marmalade.”’ This act of reparation did not 
come easily to the Savage. He was not surprised that his 
relative did not ‘ just slip the half-quid into his hand without 
more fuss,” as a right-minded uncle should. He knew that 
his uncle was not a silent man, and would consider such a method 
a wasted opportunity. As a fact, he called his nephew to him 
in the drawing-room before dinner and spoke for, roughly, 
ten minutes before he came to business or succeeded in the 
least in enchaining the attention of the Savage. He began by 
speaking about ‘“‘ the formation of a young boy’s character,” 
and from tha, he seemed to drift quite naturally into a longish 
sketch of his own career. The Savage, who was distinctly 
restless, found this decidedly tiresome: but I gathered that 
the narrator seemed to revel in the subject. However, at 
last he told the Savage crossly not to shuffle with his feet, and 
became more interesting. 

‘A boy should be accustomed gradually to the care of 
money,” he said, and the Savage wondered what the dickens 









his relative was driving at. “ Let 
him learn its value, and then wa 
perhaps he will be less wasteful Surah 
when he comes to handle it. Now, - 
I am going to give you a handsome 
present '’—the Savage glared at him in awlul and obvious 
wonder at this point—‘‘ and it will rest with you to make 
vood use of it. Here is half-a-sovereign, a coin that I had 
hardly seen at your age. I may suggest that you should buy 
something really useful with a portion of it, and keep the rest 
for a future date. But that is only my suggestion. It rests 
with you entirely to prove yourself worthy of my liberality 

Well, as the Savage remarked to me in telling the story, 
no man could have spoken more fairly. He thanked his uncle 
for the present, as a grateful nephew should, and next morning 
as ever was he went out with studied secrecy and bought 
that air-gun. He had had his eye upon the piece for quite a 
while, but it had always been rather beyond his means. During 
the holidays his father seemed to believe in fairly frequent 
doles rather than lump sums. The Savage, for his part, did 
not believe in this method. He conceived that it rather 
destroyed a fellow’s self-respect to have to be always asking 

However, the weapon was in his hands at last, and it 
scemed at the moment to the Savage that even his Uncle Marma 
duke might have been satisfied with his investment if he had 
known how jolly pleased his nephew was as he smuggled it 
home. It was a breech-loader, and, as the Savage examined 
it, he felt that science had not stood still since the days of 
Old Rube in The Sealp Hunters.” It showed, he remarked 
to me, that there was much good in an air-gun if it made a 
fellow of his ave have a thought like that He was sure that 
he could discharge three slugs while Old Rube would have 
been messing about with his wad and powder-flask and bullet 
He would have liked to point out all this to his uncle, but he 
felt instinctively that that gentleman would have scarcely 
understood. However, it was silly to gloat over the piece in 
his bedroom while the sun was shining in the garden. So 
the Savage slipped a few slugs into the pocket of his breeches, 
did a little scouting to see that the coast was clear, and got 
into the open air without trouble from any foolish grown-up 
people He reached the shrubbery by one of the side paths 
and crept upon his stomach to the fringe of the trees to see 
a moose or anything of that sort was grazing upon the croquet 
lawn. And, by Jehoshaphat, as Old Rube used to say, he 
could have whooped aloud for joy at what he saw! For there 
before him was a chance, a splendid chance, of big game and 







revenge. 

Triphenia, the great Persian cat, was lying upon the lawn 
licking her fierce and greedy lips, and showing plainly het 
white and terrible teeth for all the world like any panther of 
the jungle. She was a blood enemy to the Savage, as he ex- 
plained to me with real grief and anger In the Easter holidays 
he had brought home a young bull-terrier, named Tim, that 
had been given him by a friendly keeper. (And what Tim had 
suffered at the school, concealed for days in an insufficiently 
ventilated hatbox, may only be imagined.) The Savage 
always called Tim a bull-terrier, because he fancied that he 
liked to consider himself one, but as a matter of cold, un 
sympathetic fact, you could trace quite seven breeds in him 
Still. I am assured, he was a most lovable dog All would 
have gone well, and he would have been roaming the trackless 
shrubbery in a leash beside his master at that very moment 
if he had not developed a certain dislike for the smug and 


furred Triphenia. He did more than that, a good deal more ; 


but, said the Savage, she provoked him Anyway, when she 
had been rescued with some little difficulty and her wounds 
dressed —(‘‘ They were nothing to make such a fuss about ! 
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the Savage told me, indignantly “What is an ear and a 
little fur to a great, healthy cat, after all ? ”’ lim’s owner was 
told that Tim would have to go or die. It was enough to break 
a tellow’s heart, but, like Umslopogaas and lis axe, the Savage 
felt that Tim and he had been through too much together for 
him to find another master lim was not consulted, but one 


can only trust that he would have been in agreement with 
this touching theory if the case could have been presented 
to him And so the Savage drowned him in the pond with 
lis own hands, and could but hope that the business was less 
painful for Tim than it appeared to be. For it seems that he 
died very hard and took a longish time about it 
Well, there was Triphenia, who had caused all this suffering 
upon the lawn, and there was the Savage at the edge of the 
hrubbery She had always avoided him since Tim’s murder, 
hich seemed to prove to him that cats have some little notion 
of remorse and are not entirely bad. But it is not enough for 


a great criminal to be merely remorseful The piece was 
loaded, but the hands of the Savage were trembling so violently 
with excitement that he had to wait In a minute they became 


like steel, and slowly, inch by inch, lest the leaves should rustle, 
he raised the weapon to his shoulder. He would, of course 
have preferred to bag his game while running, but he was by 
no means sure that he could do so, and besides, he was there 
for blood. He tells me that he seemed to see Tim drowning 


as he drew a long and steady bead and slowly pressed the 
triguet He saw a bunch of fur fly from Triphenia’s back as 
she sprang six feet into the air with an angry squawk and fled ; 


he realised that the piece had thrown high, that he had only 
barked her, and then he had something else to think about 
ror from the bushes beyond the croquet lawn there rose an 
awful sound, the sound of a strong man in hideous pain and 
making no sort of effort to conceal it 

It is probable that the Savage will not forget for some 
little time the moment in which he knew that he had wounded, 
perhaps killed, a human being. He had visions of the gallows, 
horrid visions, and yet there was a sort of triumph at the back 
of his mind. For, as he said, it 7s an impressive moment when 
you are within a measurable distance of your first scalp. In 
a little while he recognised the voice of the wounded, perhaps 
murdered, man. It belonged to Peters, the under-gardener 
but he had never heard him use the curious words that he was 
using then They were ugly-sounding words lhe Savage 
perceived at once that there were three things that he might 
do. He might go up to Peters and confess his fault, like one 
of those gentle but manly boys; or he might disappear into 
the vlades of the forest behind him and trust to Providence : 
or he might make a circle through the bushes and try to find 
out if Peters knew what had struck him Ihe last of these 
three courses commended itself to the Savage, for he had dim 
hopes that the poor man might imagine he had been stung by 
a giant hornet And no one can afford to throw away a chance 

He came near to Peters unperceived, after a masterly 
stalk, and found that he had been digging a bed upon the 


other side of the lawn Sut he was not digging now He 
Was sitting upon the ground, muttering to himself quite 
hideously and rubbing his leg very tenderly The Savage had 


never heard a man make such a fuss about a comparative trifle 
before. Why, he told me, when Stephenson Major was publicly 
licked at school he scored off Old Huggins frightfully by refusing 
to let him wring a cry or tear from him. But, he added, that 
was probably a matter of higher education. His hopes were 
rising, for Peters’ remarks, although very earnest, seemed to 
be quite vague ; but even as the Savage watched, the man picked 
up a partly-flattened slug from the ground and looked at it 
with bulging eves lhe Savage saw then that the game was 
up, and came out of the bushes to his victim 

I have never been told exactly what Peters said But 
apparently he entirely forgot his respect for the son of his 
employer He was bent at first upon leading the Savage by 


the collar to lus father’s study and “ seeing that he got well 
warmed for his mischievousness.”” The Savave tried to point 
out to Peters that an under-gardener, even a wounded undet 
sardener, ought not to speak like that to a gentleman, but he 
would not listen. It is difficult to convince a man who is speak 
ing ma lich, shrill, sustained scream But the Savage was 
patient with him and he quieted down at last. “ He didn't 


want no bribes, but perhaps five bob might make him forget 
the sting like.” 

lhe Savage saw with regret that the man would have to 
have the money, although it would mean borrowing from his 
sister Dorothy, who is years his senior and has a dress allowance 
that makes his mouth water. So the matter was settled like 
that, and the Savage contrived to get the five shillings without 
contession, in spite of the fact that Dorothy, “ like most women. 
made a fearful fuss and was beastly inquisitive.”” The incident 
has left the Savage with very little respect for the man Peters. 
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However, he still had the piece, which was the main thing, 
and he heard that evening that they were going for three weeks 
to Dieppe in France. He did not mind much if they were ; 
indeed, he was rather pleased than otherwise, for a fellow at 
school had told him that the “‘ grub” in France was well worth 
trying, but he saw at once that the piece would have to be taken. 
lor he had always been rather doubtful, true savage that he 
is, of the talk about the Enlente Cordiale, and he held that it 
was the duty of an Englishman to make himself respected by 
all foreigners. But the difficulty was to smuggle the weapon 
across without his people knowing and taking it away. Yet 
he managed it with characteristic barbaric ingenuity. He 
opened one of his sister Dorothy’s trunks after she had finished 
packing and hid the piece among her summer dresses. It 
travelled there quite comfortably, as he put it to me, rolled up 
callously in a white lace sort of garment to prevent it being 
jarred on the journey, and he was able to get it out at Dieppe 
without detection. It is true, as he added, that Dorothy was 
very sick about the state of one of her dresses, but she had 
plenty of others, and she did not know what had done it, and 
the Savage had heard his father say that in law no one is bound 
to incriminate himself. Besides, his confession would not 
have done the dress any good, if it was a dress that he had 
used. You have got to look at a question from all sides. 

Ihe Savage was soon glad enough that he had brought 
the piece, at whatever cost. For in the hotel there was a French 
fellow of about his own age “ who really was too awful for mere 
words.”” He was habitually dressed in a sort of black sailor 
suit, and he wore patent leather shoes and low socks that left 
his plump calves quite bare. ‘Any mere kid in [ngland,” 
snorted the Savage, “‘ would have been ashamed to be dressed 
like that, and would have tried to hide himself, but this thing 
had the airs of a man of thirty! He tried to chum up to me 
in a patronising sort of way, but I soon sickened him of that 
It was awful and maddening to watch him talking to silly 
grown-up people, who ought to have had the sense to snub 
him instead of encouraging the creature. ‘ Rather a_ pre 
cocious boy,’ | heard the mater say about him. I am not 
dead sure what ‘ precocious’ means, but I am_ certain that 
he was all that, and a good deal more.” 

I think I shall let the Savage finish the story in his own 
words, trying to set it down exactly as he told it to me in his 
own magnificently simple way. It is an immoral story alto 
gether, and I should like to make it plain that I personally 
have no sympathy with it. But, after all, due punishment 
appears to have been meted out to the offender. 

Pe Somehow those bare white calves of his fasci 
nated me from the first I dreamed one night that I was 
drawing a steady bead upon them with the piece. I woke up 
as the sun was rising, and wondered what would be done to 
me if my dream came true. You never know what the law 
may do in these poor foreign countries; but I wasn’t such a 
coward as to be stopped from my duty by a little thing like 
that. I fell asleep again with my mind almost made up. 

“And something happened late on the afternoon of that 
very day which decided me. I accidentally overheard that 
French monkey speaking of me in a pitying sort of way, and 
calling me ‘ un barbare,’ or something like that. I didn’t mind 
one bit what he thought of me, of course, but it was the insult 
to England that I resented. I knew he wouldn’t fight without 
a fuss, but I thought that I might be able to sting him into 
it. Anyway, he was bigger than me, and it would be a kind of 
protest against a fellow of his age appearing in socks. 

Ihat very evening, as he was walking alone in the 
hotel garden, | was crouching with the piece among the bushes 
He passed me, and I let him get well away. I only wanted to 
touch him up, and then T would rush out and challenge him to 
battle. It was a great moment as I leveled the piece and 
aimed where his white calves gleamed through the twilight 
It was a long shot, and I almost feared that I should miss. 
I pressed the trigger ! 

“ | once was present when a pig was ringed, and heard him 
complaining loudly about the business; I once listened, as I 
told you, to the language of an excited under-gardener; but 
never, never have I heard an animal or human being scream 
as that French boy screamed when he felt the slug. And it 
was quite a long shot, too. I had given him every chance 
It could not really have hurt him very much. I had sprung up 
among the bushes and would have challenged him, but he tore 
past me with his head thrown back and made for the hotel, 
velling like a thousand healthy pigs joined into one. I can tell 
you it was a frightening yell to listen to, knowing that you 
had caused it! I thought at first of hiding or bolting, but 
then | remembered that these poor people were French and | 
vas English. So I stood where I was and listened to that 
french boy's howls. People heard him far away in the streets 
and hurried towards the sound; all the hotel people heard 
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him and met him as he rushed towards the house ; they gathered 
round him, his mother clasped him in her arms, they gave him 
brandy and listened to his story. And when they had heard 
it they came to look for me 

“IT suppose the pater was practically compelled, by the 
feeling in the hotel, to do what he did to me. I don’t bear 
any malice against him now, and, anyway, he’s quite an amateur 
compared to Old Huggins. Of course, he hasn’t had the constant 
practice. But I do regret about the piece. It seemed such 
a waste to let those excited French people break it up and 
stamp on the remains. Still, I had managed to get a good 
deal of valuable work out of it. That is about all that happened, 
except that Uncle Marmaduke is coming to the house to-night 
I suppose he will be full of worrying questions about what | 
did with that wretched half-sovereign. I sometimes think 
that relations are a bit of a nuisance.” 


ANINCIDENT IN THE LIFE 
OF THE WATER-RAIL, 


HAD the water-rail (Rallus aquaticus) figured here under 
observation for a month, as I was particularly anxious 
to secure photographs of the young when fledged. . Per- 
haps the most astonishing fact with regard to this par- 
ticular bird is that she did hatch off her brood, because 

both Mr. Farren and I so subjected her to the ordeal by camera 
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RAIL CHIPPING SHELL. 


Copyright. 


that | do not know how long we kept her from the nest between 
us, but I can answer for three hours on June 16th and again 
on the 21st. On June 27th two of the seven eggs showed signs 
of breaking, and early on the morning of the 28th I went again, 
hoping to find the chicks out, and to secure a photograph of 
them before they slipped away. However, the female was 
still brooding, but over five eggs only. Her whole attitude 
showed intense nervous excitement, which apparently had 
nothing to do with the proximity of my camera. Almost as 
soon as I was ready for her the bird came running back to her 
nest; not with doubtful hesitancy, as on previous occasions, 
but with an entirely self-absorbed business-like air. During 
the whole of the first two hours while I was watching she in- 
cessantly uttered a curious “ purring” noise, exactly like the sound 
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E.L. Turner Copyright 


RAI BROODING CONTENTEDLY. 


a contented, happy squirrel makes when it comes to be petted 
rhis sound seemed to be ventral, and not guttural, for ther 
was absolutely no movement of the throat, only a continuous 
slight jerking of the tail. Whether running to the nest or brood 
ing, this “ purring "’ was unceasing, except when now and 
again she gave forth the usual “ sharming”’ call-note, which 
her mate would respond to, either by “ sharming ” or “‘ groan 
ing” whenever he came near; the male bird also “ purred 





£. L. Jurner. 


REMOVING FIRST \OUNG. Copyright 
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HOLDING THE CHICK BY 17S HEAD. Copyright 


Iwice he fed the hen on the nest, but from behind, so that, The moment her mate fled the female returned, and, 
owiny to the thick tangle of weeds, 1 was unable to secure a seizing one of the already chipped eggs, she enlarged the hole, 
photograph of the two together. I also heard a faint “ cheep as shown in the first photograph, and then contentedly settled 
cheep,” which led me to suppose he had with him the first down, purring and jerking her tail all the time. I[.wish to call 
newly hatched chick, though I did not actually see them. Onc« particular attention to the next photograph, which shows the 
the male changed places with the female and settled down to hen brooding contentedly, a position she maintained for an hour 
brood, but the sharp rattle of my shutter drove him away while I watched; because it seems to me that my presence 
I should not have known any difference between the two birds was not sufficient to account for her subsequent extraordinary 
had they not changed places under my eye, when, by a closet behaviour. <As a rule the water-rail is one of the most wary 
observation of the male, I noticed that his bill was considerably of sitters, more keenly alert and sensitive to the slightest sound 
larger and the upper mandible a much brighter red than that than any bird I know; but on this occasion she more than 
of the femal once allowed me to change mv plate without disturbing herself 


HAS CHICK BY SHOULDER, SHELL AND ALL. 
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in the slightest. The nervous excitement she did display was 
purely maternal ; wrapped in her own meditation, she seemed 
lost to outside influences. As for me, I was keenly interested, 
and not willing to disturb her; however, seeing the keeper, 
James Vincent, approaching at the end of the appointed two 
hours, I dropped the shutter. The rail did not move till foot-steps 
approached. I asked Vincent to examine the eggs and report pro- 
gress. Two of the young were out, and he removed the broken 
shells. Then the excitement began. The female returned, stood 
on tip-toe, peeped into the nest, and quick as thought seized 
one youngster by the neck and carried him off. So rapid and 
unexpected was this manceuvre that I had barely time to 
secure iny picture; but the attitude in which she is caught 
shows te advantage the real elegance of the water-rail, 
for on the nest she fluffs herself out and looks twice her natural 
size, Whereas she is really slim and dainty. No sooner had I 
changed my plate than she was back again, and this time seized 
the second unfortunate and bedraggled-looking chick by the 
head and whisked him off. She then returned for the third, 
not yet out of the shell, and, seizing him by the shoulder, 
removed him shell ‘and all, and the fourth also” in 
like manner. There remained only one addled egg; 
but though this formed a very difficult task, after several 
unsuccessful efforts she succeeded in getting a firm grasp of it 
and disappeared. All the last five photographs were taken 
in less than ten minutes : 
After this the bird returned twice and just peeped into 
the nest, and, thus apparently satisfied as to its emptiness, we 
saw her no more. We diligently searched the reeds for the 
missing birds, but found only the addled egg, some eight feet 
away, and one half-fledged chick that must have been in the 
water many hours, evidently. one of those removed from the 
nest on June 27th. We replaced the egg, covered up the nest, 
and went away, hoping that, like the great crested grebe and 
coot, the water-rail would bring back her young to the old 
home for a day or two; but on the 29th the nest was wet and 
cold—evidently there had been no return : and though we made 
a long search in its vicinity, no trace of the birds, old or young, 
could be found. I can give no explanation of the cause of this 
behaviour on the part of my water-rail, and do not know whether 
it is ordinary or extraordinary. The fact that two young ones 
disappeared before the 28th seems to show that these birds 
are in the habit of removing their newly hatched or partly 
fledged young This is a story without an ending, because 
so far we have failed to discover the whereabouts of the m sing 
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THE WHOLE EGG IN HER BILL. 


bird Perhaps another season, by carefully watching and 
not attempting to photograph the water-rail ome furthes 
light may be thrown upon this very interesting point lor, 
after all, this bird is my /fo/em, and ought to reveal her 
secrets to me kK. TURNER 


IN THE GARDEN. 


PRIMROSES AND POLYANTHUSES IN THE FLOWER GARDE! 
\V OODLAND. 

INCE the development of the Primrose into the bunch 
form, a blending of Primrose and Polyanthus, thi 
beautiful, sweet-smellin flower has been used, and 
rightly so, in garden and woodland. VPerhaps_ the 
first to bring forward the possibilities of the bunch 

flowered or Polyanthus forms was Miss Jekyll, in whose garden 
at Munstead Wood a clearing has been made for this type alone. 
It is a pleasant scene, this cloud of flowers in the cool light of a 
spring evening, the colours deepening as the shadows grow 
darker and a soft fragrance scenting the air from a thousand 
vigorous tufts. A Primrose garden it is called in “ Wood and 
Garden,” a “ big place by itself,” as the author explains; “a 
clearing half shaded by Oak, Chestnut and Hazel. 1 alway 

think of the Hazel as a kind nurse to Primroses; in the copses 
they generally grow together, and the finest Primrose plants ar 
often nestled close in to the base of the Nut stool. Three patl 

run through the Primrose garden, mere narrow tra ks between 
the beds, converging at both ends, something like the lines of 
longitude on a globe, the ground widening in the middle where 
there are two good-sized Oaks, and coming to a blunt point at 


each end, the only other planting near to it being the other long 
shaped strips ol Lily ol the \ alley.” 

I have often had the privilege of seeing this Primrose 
varden, and never without a sense of satisfaction that the flower 
has been raised to almost perfection in growth, colour and 
abundant blooming. It is not only for such a place as I have 
indicated, but for flower-beds of ambitious design, such as are in 
the beautiful spring garden at Belvoir, the seat of the Duke o 
Rutland, and in places open to the public, the beds in the gardens 
surrounding Hampton Court Palace always presenting a solid 
mass of bloom. One great point Is to maintain a high standard, 
weeding out any variety that shows a backward tend ncy, and 
only in this way are the size, colour and strength of growth main- 
tained. ‘This is true also of the so-called coloured Primroses, and 
in this case a rigid elimination of inierior varieties is the more 
necessary to prevent any development of the purple and magenta 
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ules whi poil the whole race. I have found that the first 
ty when the seedling Primroses open in the place reserved tot 
thems to “rogue"—to use a common gardening expression 
removing any pliant that does not approach a certain fixed 
tal | Lhere noth iurtificial or unnatural in this wate 
fulness. No matter whether the flower is a Chinese Primula, an 
\uricula, nvthing else, seedlings are not of the same even, 
»to say, quatily, ind once inferiority creeps in, the whole group 
eter " rapidly 


| have been enjoying rambles in some of the parks lately, 
ind noticed in more than one case poor varieties among those 


of conspi is beauty. 
his is not as it should 
be, and what is p ible 
at Munstead ould be 
possible ( ewhere 
Strong yellows, cleat 


whites and the priti- 
rose hieacle een in 
uch a variety as 
Evelyn Arkwright are 
the most welcome tot 
beds, the flower-stems 
rising up straight and 
trong to vive ellect in 
the garden; and inthe 
case of the named 
forms it iS necessary 
to raise the plant by 
dividing the tults after 
tie eason is over. 
Mr. Anth ny Wateretr 
raised by selection a 
race ol red colourings 
and these are de light- 
ful im _ the varden, 
iving a warm contrast 
to the tender hades of 
the bunch typ . while 


they take the « iractel 

of the Primrose of IN EXCEPTIONAL POLYANTHUS 
the copse. Itis when 

washed-out lilacs, mayventas and colours that are not fine selfs 

are allowed to poison the true stock that one wishes the plauts 
anywhere but in the garden. 

\ question was sent to me recently asking for the best 
place 5 to pul the double and the blue Primroses. These are 
certainly not tor flower-beds, but for some ditchside, the fringe 
ot a moist woodiand, or at the foot of moss covered stones in the 
row rarden. Moisture and coolness at the roots they must have 
to bring out not ooly their growth, but the colouring of the 
flowers, which is lost when exposed to the full sun. One reason 
of the success of the blue and other Primroses in the garden of 


the late Mr. G. I. Wilson at Wisley, now in the hands of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, was the place chosen for them, at 
the base of stones in a moist soil and cool surroundings. The 
double Primroses are exasperatingly capricious, sometimes a 

rece , more often a failure; but wherever they are grown, 
the conditions suggested must be followed, especially when one 


has the deep crimson to coax into behaving respectably. The 
Primrose for the woodland is the Primrose of Japan (Primula 


japonica). It revels in moist soil and partial shade. lhe 
flowers are as varied in colour as the most fastidious 
could wish—crimson, white, with perhaps a_ citron-coloured 
centre, and many other shades set on strong stems and 
opening for some weeks. As the years go by it will be 


found that the plants have be: me in a sense naturalised, 
eedlings springing up sometimes in places where they are not 
wanted, ‘The Primroses are flowers to play a great part in spring 
gardening and in the woodland. Early June is the season to sow 
eeds, either in shallow pans tilled with good soil and placed 
under glass, or in a well-prepared piece of ground in the open. | 
prefer the former because it is safer. Obtain the seed from th: 
best sources to ensure as many beautiful forms as possible, and 


never forget the “ roguing.”’ KE. T. Cook. 


A WONDERFUL POLYANTHUS, 


rHE illustration represents a most interesting instance of profusion of flowers 
on the Polyanthus Our correspondent, Dr. McWatt, Morelands, Duns, 
writes **T am sending you a photograph of a Polyanthus, light yellow in 
It has been 
unprotected and exposed to all weathers, is about two feet in diameter and, 


colour, and the plant | lifted from the open ground recent! 


as you will see, smothered with flowers. It is the most remarkable free- 
flowerit Polyanthus I have ever seen.’ 


THe ** New” VeGeras_e. 


A **new” vegetable has been recently described and illustrated, under 
the name of Oxalis esculenta, roots of whic were exhibited in Paris in 1908 
under this designation lt was alleged that they were superior in flavour to 
those of QO. Deppei, but experts considered they were the same thing as the 
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one in cultivation under the latter name. This being so—and it is in Paris 
that the vegetable is considered a luxury is quite unlikely that there will 


be any great chance of its being cultivated in this country, since the tubers 


are made late in the year. There is, therefore, great danger of frost 
damaging them before thev have reached a size that will make them of 
any use ( 


He SIBERIAN LUNGWOR' 
One of the prettiest hardy plants that we have for the wild garden, and 
it is equally certain that it is one of the most neglected, is known under the 


name of Mertensia sibirica. This plant finds a home in Northern gardens 
more extensively than it does in those of the South, It should be planted in 
masses to obtain the best effect. When so planted, its cobalt blue and rather 


bell-shaped pendulous 
blossoms delight one in 
late spring or early 
summer, the glaucous green 
foliage being in delicate 
contrast to the flowers. It 
will grow well in a shady 
position, and if the soil is 
moist, so much the better 
Those who appreciate un- 
common plants in the wild 
garden or in the shady 
corners of the herbaceous 
border should think of the 
Siberian Lungwort. H. 
JASMINUM PRIMULINUM. 
When first introduced 
this Jasmine was regarded 
as & mosi promising wall 
plant, and considered likely 
in this respect to prove a 
rival to Jasminum nudi- 
florum itself. Viewed from 
this standpoint it has, how- 
ever, proved to be some- 
what of a disappointment, 
for except in the especially 
favoure! parts of these 
islands it has turned out in 
most winters to be too 
tender to give us its wealth 
(TWO FEET IN DIAMETER ). of golden blossoms. As 
a set off it is, however, 
exceedingly valuable for flowering under glass in the early months of 
the year, and for this purpose it is now very generally employed, It 
can be increased readily by means of cuttings put in during the summer 
and early autumn months, and the plants so obtained grow away freely 


and soon form goo'l-size 


specimens, Perhaps the most effective w ty to 
treat them when they are required for greenhouse decoration is to secure the 
main stem or stems to a good stake, and allow the secondary branches to 
dispose themselves at will in a loose and pleasing manner. Grown in good. 
sized pots, and treated in this way, the plants should, during the summer, be 
plunged up to their rims in the open ground, At that season they must be 
well supplied with water, an occasional dose of liquid manure being very 
beneficial. Under such treatment the wood will be well ripened and the 
plants prove very valuable for greenhouse or conservatory decoration at a 
time when flowers are scarce. Afier being out-of-doors all the summer they 
should, as autumn advances, be taken into a cool house, removing them into 
the warmth of the greenhouse later on, 


RABBIT WARRENS AND 
THEIR MANAGEMENT. 


By A HEAD-KEEPER. 


ONSIDERING the immense quantities of foreign and 

Colonial rabbits which find their way to our markets, 

no doubt need exist that a well-managed rabbit 

warren can be made to pay. Whatever the number 

of consignments, the “bunnies” are sold at the 

wholesale markets, although a glut occurs sometimes, of course. 

On the whole, rabbit-flesh is sure to find customers; it is 

cheap, nutritious, recommended by the faculty for invalids, for 

broths, and rabbit cream takes a goodly number in_ its 

preparation. Ostend rabbits are suggestive of cats, at least 

to country people, and when a gamekeeper visits a large 

town the rabbits which hang outside the poulterers’ - shops 

look very different animals from the clean-kiiled ones which 

he is accustomed to handle. ‘The writer has often heard, and 

seen in the sporting ppers, queries as to whether a warren pays. 

It does, and pays well, if the lessee, or owner, will look after 11 
himself. 

It is when a man or men are hired, and the labou 
bill has to be added to the account, that profits are lessened. 
Taken it as proven that rabbits are saleable articles, especially 
in a manufacturing town, the proper method is to hire a piece ol! 
land, the sandier the better—moorlands and rough grass lands 
are best for the purpose—and the house if possible in the middle 
of it. The entire place should be surrounded by 5ft. wirewor 
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(the outlay for wirework is the great drawback), sunk 8in. 
in the ground. This should be supported by strong, square 
posts, to which the wire should be fastened by staples. The iron 
standards sold by all dealers in wirework should be put in midway 
between each two posts, and to these the wirework should be 
fastened by wire ties twisted up neatly with pincers. Of course, 
a warren can be made without the wire; if the rabbits run out 
over the boundary others may also run in. It cuts both ways; 
but, if a lease is taken, put the wirework down. It will pay in 
the long run. It may be assumed that a stock of rabbits already 
exists on the ground; these will form the nucleus of the 
prospective rabbit- farm. The new owner had better make 
up his mind to cultivate a central piece of ground. The ordinary 
farmer always grumbles at the harm rabbits do to ordinary crops, 
but in this case they pay for the damage by their own value. 
Lay out one plot for carrots, of which they are extremely fond, 
and which add to their health and weight considerably. Too 
many turnips are apt to cause pot-bellies, if on a small ground. 
The warrener grows for his rabbits, but he will find that 
what they leave him will be sufficient to pay for seed, labour 
and leave a balance to credit. Now let him procure some young 
Belgian hare bucks; when turned down they need not be much 
larger than the ordinary wild conies; but they soon cutgrow 
them, and it must be a sine gud non that these imported animals 
are for stock, not sale, and must be left for that purpose two 
years at least. The mixed offspring will show a marked increase 
of size and weight, and this is where the wirework round the 
border proves itself profitable. It is no part of the warrener’s 
plan to add bulk to his neighbour’s rabbits, and this is what he 
would most assuredly do if the boundary was not so protected. 
One of the most important things to note is not to kill 
early rabbits—that would be “killing the goose which lays 
the golden eggs,” and rabbits do not touch their highest price 
until October tst. 

The natural increase of rabbits when protected reminds 
one of the old puzzling problem of the horseshoe nails, the first 
one at a farthing, then double as you go. One of the 
principal tasks on the rabbit-farm is the trapping of stoats and 
weasels; 44in. drain-pipes are best for this purpose, placed 
where rabbits are not able to run in; these runs are most 
successful near water-courses and must be examined every day. 
A good plan for catching vermin is to place the body of 
the vermin under the trap, or alongside the shank; the smell 
soon leads another to destruction. And this leads the writer to 
remark on the spring steel traps for rabbits: they are cruel in the 
extreme, and the needless suffering caused to such a timid animal 
as a rabbit, kept in torture possibly for several hours, ought 
to be put 
a stop to in 
any country 
priding = itsell 
onChristianity 
or humanity. 
The Soc iety 
for the Pre- 
vention ol 
Cruelty to 
\nimals does 
excellent ser- 
vice; but if 
its inspec tors 
saw what the 
writer has 
seen in his 
Lime, this 
cruelty would 
be put an 
immediate 
stop to. The 
keeper has to 
trap in the 
runs made for 
stoats, weasels 
and rats; but 
all these ma- 
rauders will 
bite fiercely 
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‘Brer Rabbit ” and will 
keep him in health ; and it will be found that the gathered fruit 


4 


fallen fruit will be much appreciated by 
will provide a good round sum to credit, especially as vears go on, 
Phe area of a rabbit-farm, of course, depends upon circum 
stances. Moorland and heath or any poor land requires a larger 
acreage to carry a given head of rabbits. The grass lands of the 
Midlands are eminently suitable for this purpose, besides being 
within easy reach of the London markets. This is a most 
important consideration, and, while on thi topic, the write 
would draw attention to a fact which applies to winged game as 
well as to rabbits. Never attempt to find a market in an aristo 
cratic residential town ; failing the metropolis, pick a manufac 
turing city, such as Birmingham, Manchester, Shetheld or Leeds. 
These are the places where game of all sorts commands tip-top 
prices. In the former description of town it is true a higher class 
of people reside, but they have generally friends and relatives who 
have shoots and who send them presents of game and rabbits, and, 
besides this, the ge 
there to shoot, generally bringing homea brace or a leash of bird 
shot by themselves (or someone else); consequently game doe 
not find so good a market as where manufactures, their manager 
clerks and foremen reside. ‘Che rabbit-farmer should approach a 
reliable game-dealer some time before his killing season comes on 
and get him to name a top price per dozen for the rabbits, explain 
ing that they are warren-bred and preserved, and heavy in weight 
through the Belgian hare blood introduced. Also that they wil 
be all clean killed, for the best plan in this direction is to bolt the 
rabbits into purse nets with ferrets, and in passing we may note 
that the breeding and sale of ferrets can easily be made a profit 
able adjunct to the rabbit warren. ‘The method of killing lead 
us directly to the question of earths, artificial or naturally 
formed. The writer bas found that a good plan is to up 
heaps of sand or loam in different parts of the warren, 


sntlemen of such families are asked here and 


forming hillocks, and to scatter over them grass seeds, which can 
be gathered in plenty from the hay-lofts of stables; the yras 
soon sprouts alter a shower of rain, and when the earth 
settles the bunnies will form their burrows without help from 
anyone. In digging out rabbits, it will be found that leaving 
good openings and scattering the bottom soil brought up all 


over the adjacent ground benelits it immensely. A load or two 
of ashes thrown over after helps for the next season. Care must 
be taken not to start an enterprise ol this sort where long netting 


it nights is rife, for if poachers pay one or two visits the rabbit 
will be found to disappear in a remarkable manner, and additional 
watching at night will have to be provided for. For this reason 
it is as weil to question the local con tabulary before fixing 
on the location, and to hire a piece of land not too adjacent 
to any main 
road, and a 
private and 
concealed as 
possible 

The first 
year alone will 
show a mat 
gin of profit; 
but providing 
a sullicient 
,Loc k 1S 
allowed to 
remain, it 1S 
the following 
years vhich 
pay well, Let 
Lhe ievilimate 
killing eason 
be rigorously 
ob erved from 
October tst to 
February Ist, 
and the writer 
will guarantee 
Satistactory 


results. Thi 
allows tout 
months tor 


killing and 


and fight A STREAM-SIDE WARREN. eight month 


when caught, ; 
are rightly termed vermin, and must be exterminated as such. 
Another important matter is the dressing of the ground afte: 
the season’s killing, to sweeten it. An equal mixture of slaked 
lime and rock-salt broken fine is one of the best for the purpose ; 
after a few rains have fallen on it the soil is benefited immensely. 
If the warren is on a peaty soil, peat burned to ashes and the 
resultant spread well over the ground serves the same purpose. 
An excellent addition to the warrener’s income is provided 
by planting fruit trees at regular intervals; but these must be 
carefully protected during hard weather by rabbit-proof netting, 
otherwise rabbits wili gnaw the bark and kill the trees. The 


for breeding. 
February rabbits are mostly does in kindle, and each one 
of these destroyed means a severe loss to the rabbit-farmer for 
next season, and, besides, such animals are rightly reyarded a 


unfit for food. If any person works on this system, a rabbit 
warren is one of the most paying Inve stments lor a country 
resident to take up. The writer is acquainted with a man 
near Sheffield who has a large quantity of rabbits on similar 
lines to these advised, in an old disused stone quarry, and 

inakes the business pay well. All depet upon Commion-sense 
in this business, as in all others. Where interest is taker 


success 1s lear at hana. 
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PINBURY, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
THE EARL BATHURST. 


_ _———————____ ——<_i 





INBURY is a place with a past and a present and with lusleigh, near Gloucester, and, taking up his abode there, 
intervening period of eflacement. Two centuries proceeded to acquire other manors and lands in that county 
it was the home of a famous antiquary. In 1779 before his death in 1552. From him sprang a further race ot 

tribed a ne to decay.’ Now, under the lawyers, of whom Sir I:dward was one of the Exchequer Barons, 

reviving hand f Mr. Ernest Larnsley, it is the and his son, Sir Kobert, the purchaser of Sapperton and Pinbury, 
delightful summer retreat of Earl and Countess Bathurst. Of the Chief Baron. He lived, when in the country, at the now 
it t ( irchitect and his tasteful clients have done destroyed manor house of Sapperton, close by Mr. Ernest 
iid; but we m fir slance at the history Barnsley’s own house, which was illustrated in Country Liri 

of the pl und of its earlier occupants, for it is tothat occupancy a year ago, and he died in 1709 at the age of eighty-eight. His 
that the hou ywes much of its present aspect. son, who had also been styled Sir Robert Atkyns_ since 
Duant tr Kkouse is a Gloucestershire parish lying west Charles Jl. had dubbed him a knight while he was still a 

o! Ciren er, of which the chief manor was granted by Bishop youth, dweit at Pinbury on the opposite woody height, repre- 
| to Oxtord toundation of Cory Christi Pinbury, a sented first the town of Cirencester and then the county of 
is parish, was given by the Conqueror to his daughter, Gloucester in Parliament, and spent much time in getting 

f the nu { Holy Trinny at Caen. When the Fren together all the materials for his *“ Ancient and Present Stat 

ul f the later Plantayvenets led to the taking away from alien of Gloucestershire.” He only moved over to Sapperton after his 
ise f re f their english property, Pinbury was handed father’s death for a very brief space, for he died of dysentery at 
ver to Syon Ab ind was held by it unul at the Dissolution his London house in 1711, his book being published in the 
t passed to Lor \Vindsor and wa old by his son to Si following year. ro that book, dealing with the county and 
llenry Pool, ner of t more important manor of Sappertor written by the owner and occupier of the house, we turn hope 
near by. The Po uflered losses during the Civil Wars, and fully for a particular account of Pinbury. but we suffer disay 
at the We ration their estates passed by purchase to Sir Rober pointment, for we only find the bald statement that “ Sir Robert 
\tkinms, the | e, alter whose death they came to his son, Su \tkyns is the present owner of it. He hath a pleasant seat in 
Robert Atkins, the antiquary. We are told by the latter that * It the midst of a large park.” Nor do we tind, amid the many 
7 rkable of t family that there has been always one of thi illustrations by Kip which adorn the volume, any plate of this 
name and family presiding in some of the Courts of Judicature house. Of Sapperton, however, we do get a picture, and in 
t Kis , ibove OO «Veurs. Descended from this the dim distance is another building, which must be a minute 
lawyer stock w David Atkyns, who flourished in the days presentment of Pinbury. Ihe front is like what it is now, 
of Henry VIILI., and was an eminent merchant of Chepstow. and the front is all that Mr. Barnsley found of the old house. 
He invested part of | comm il gain n the estate of He built the low wing on the left of it for Lord Bathurst, 


ifm, 
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while behind that again was a cottage which he has incot 
porated and enlarged, and which forms a delightful and almost 


detached suite of rooms for the children. In Sir Robert's time 


the back seems to have been of the same height and importance 
as the front, and the house, so far as we can judge from so small 
and sketchy a representation, had a somewhat square and 


Ikon Bi 


tore [7 
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Palladian-like appearance, which leads us to suppose that he did 
a good deal to the Jacobean building of the Pools before it 
became what he considered ‘‘a pleasant seat.” Such large 
alterations would account for the tradition that he effected a 
complete reconstruction, so that Bigland wrote in 1791 that he 
had ** built the present delapidated Mannor House and made it 
his residence until the Death of his Father in 1709." Bigland 
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the seventeenth ce 

ith front in ol 
ration builder 
that Sir Robert 
moditied it l to 
ol the qquare 1 
after the mannet 
\ i reference tl 
room It ever t 
other decorations, t 
derelict, and they 
the veneral spirit 
manor uSCs, 
the dining - room 
depict plain 
cistem pe red walls 
and whitewashed 


ceiling, but a 


meantel-piece with 


a charming vine 
pattern frieze in 
low - relief sculp- 
ture. It was made 
in London, being 


copied by Lord 
Bathurst’ dire 

old 
Vic- 
\lbert 
Tm the 


een 
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the 
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Museum, 
library 1s 
of the 
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fro the great, low-situate and town-girt hall, which like the library itself is part of the new construc 
wught by Sir Benjamin Bathurst at the close of tion. There was a gap between the old south front with 
ntury. The entrance in the centre of the its north-east extension, and a cottage on a higher level. The 
dl bled buildin »unlike what a post-Resto centre of this gap is now occupied by the library, and at the 
uuld have approved, that we must suppose back of it lie the inner hall and, upstairs, a bridging passage that 

\tky: did not erect and = only hehtly brings the children’s quarters into the general scheme. In the 
its exterior Inside, the remaining feature library we find plaster-work scrolls on the ceiling beams and on 
ul show that he sought to house himselt the wall frieze. Below the frieze is sequoia wainscoting in 
of his day. Right and left of this apartment, large panels. ‘The oak leaf.is substitued for the vine as the deco- 
the plan will show, are the sitting and dining rative motif of the chimney-piece, and the hearth is furnished 
hey possessed Queen Anne wainscotings and with admirable iron implements of local manufacture. The 
hese were swept away when the place was lett sume may be said of all the turniture except the old Spanish 
are now got up in a manne! that consorts with cabinet which peeps in at the left-hand corner of the illustration. 


td lor the rest, bookcase, chairs, cabinet, table and inlaid writing 


of paper box are all thoroughly representative of the good designing 
and craftsmanship 


that distinguish the 


Dapperton work- 
shops. 
The _interiot 


of Vinbury is apt 
and pleasing. But 
it a summer 
place, and it is the 
exterior charm 
which has received 
the greatest con 
sideration. The 
pleasant, hap 
hazard group of 
buildings, new and 


is 


old, mellow-toned 
with rough - cast 
walls and_ stone- 


tiled roofs, is part 
of acharming rural 
composition, and 
into many 
an inviting garden 
picture. From the 
windows within 
and from the 
terraces without 
views of 
the woodland hills 
and the grassy 
vale are obtained. 
There are two 
terraced gardens. 


comes 


glorious 


DINING- ROOM. 
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The one hes before the house: 

you step along its path as you 

pass through the wi ket rate and 

come to the front door. eds of 

hardy perennials are cut out of 

the turf which le beyond the a! - 

path. A dry-stone parapet wall, 

steadied by the great size and ttage 

weight of its well - weathered tee per ty ag ery 
coping, edges this section. — 


Beyond it, towards the west and 
lower level, is a much 4 
It makes the 


on ia 
larger formal plat. 








foreground of the picture of the 

house, which shows the old south : Bai 
front and the new library build 

ng. Dwar! roses in beds and rT 
rambler roses on posts and chains *y 
take the first place in the decora 7 
tion of this terraced - parallelo Lt 
vram Its position on a rapid H{ 
slope give it igh protecting H 
walls to east and north, while tt 4 
is itself raised aloft over the ry 
weeping descents to south and Hi 
west. At the left corner of the 3 
picture there is seen hanging ove 8) 


the north wall the end tree of the 


vew walk. This is a noteworthy 
feature. 
set on each side of a broad grass 
by Sir Robert Atkins, 
them to be subject to 
\nd pro 


the anti 


Perhaps the yews were 


way who 
intended 
the topiarist’s hears, 
bably they were so till 
quary’s house was given over to 
decay and the rarden to Nature. 
Nature asserted herselt 
ae hyelttal eflect, and in a 


with 
much 
srander manner than in a some 
what cognate example at Mel 
Such, the 


great size and gnarled nature of the 


bourne. indeed, IS 


stems and overhanging branches 

of the Pinbury yews that it is doubtful whether two centuries 
of growth can have produced them. They give credibility to the 
tradition which calls this the * Nuns’ Walk,” and dates the trees 
from monastic times. [ven if it be a tradition only, so picturesque 
a link with the past is worth treasuring. It gives vividness to 
the mental picture of the many aspects and changing fortunes of 
this choice spot, which history renders venerable and Nature 
beautiful. Man, as is his habit, has dealt with it for good and 
has at one moment courted its charms with assiduity, and 
then turned away with neglectful indifference. Assuredly the 
new love, which together with zeal shows judgment also and a 
discriminating taste, has come to stay, and Pinbury will long 
retain its gracious aspect of a rural retreat, thoroughly native, 


evil 


enduringly typical, thoughtfully nurtured. I. 
WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


N East Sussex this year the chifl-chaff seems to me to have been distinctly 


later than usual March this year was unusually dry, and the insect 
food necessary for the existence of these and other warblers was, in 
consequence, unusually backward. Migratory birds are excellent 


barometers, although like that in-trument make 


mistakes ; and the main body of the chiff-chaffs this year seem, therefore, 


they occasionally 
to have hung back until a change of weather and the approach of rain told 
about March 28th 
the advance guard of these hardy little birds arrived in the county, amd their 


them that they might safely cross the Channel. On ort 


cheery if monotonous note could be heard here and there. It was fully a 


About the tenth of 
this month, invited by the near approach of rain, the chiff-chaffs began to 


week jater, however, before the real migration set in 
arrive in earnest, and during the following week they might be heard uttering 
their two-syllabled note freely in many a woodland. Almost simultaneously 
wheatears, which had also delayed their arrival, began to appear, No 
two birds are more typical of the approach of spring than the wheatear and 
ve chiff-chafl, and their presence is a never-failing assurance that the long 


winter is past, and that the delights of spring and summer are once more at 


hand 


PHe FLIGHT OF THE FIELDFARE, 


On the same day (April tith) that I first beard the chiff-chaff giving 
forth its greeting freely in copse and woodland, I noted another infallible 
symptom of the coming of the spring. At a certain corner of the vast level 
known as Pevensey Marshes there are some ancient, huge and untrimmed 
hedges of whitethorn, which during winter are much resorted to by fieldfares 
and redwings, chiefly for the reason that they offer great store of hawberries. 
For some time past the field.ares have deserted these great hedges for other 
but on the day in question I noticed quite a gathering of the birds, 
There were more than a hundred of them, and a brave spectacle they were, 


resorts; 
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the males especially, well advanced as they were in their spring breeding 
plumage, clad in which the fieldfare, always the handsomest of the thrushes, 
seems to me one of the most beautiful of our British birds. From various 
signs I vathered that the fieldfares were collecting for their Northern migra- 
tion. Probably they were merely resting for a few hours at this old and 
favourite haunt of theirs before stretching forth again on their long North- 
ward trek to Scandinavia, Finland and Northern Russia, whither they resort 
for the nesting season. Occasionally, in backward springs, fieldfares remain 
with us till May: they have even been noted in early June ; but as a general 
tule the early part of April sees their departure. 1 watched this last gathering 
of these handsome birds with some regret, tempered by the pleasant 
knowledge that spring was indeed with us, or the fieldfares would not 
|| be hastening away. 
THE GoLpEn 
Writing of fieldfares reminds one that we seem to have heard very little 


PHRUSH 


Curing the last few years of the occurrence in England of White’s thrush, 


. 


sometimes referred to as the golden 


T> thrush ’—this last a very fitting title 


for an exceedingly handsome bird. 
thrush is a Liberian 
South-East 


and South Central Liberia, in Northern 


ry Phe golden 


species which breeds in 





China, and it is beiieved also in 





Japan. The bird winters in Southern 
China, the Philippines, Sumatra and 
possibly other neighbouring regivns, 
It is at 


winter 


this period-—late autumn or 


that this fine thrush occasion. 
ally strays to Britain, where its occur- 


rence has from time to time Leen 


reen Yara 
noted in various counties, as well as 


aN across the border in Berwickshire, anc 
in counties Cork, Longford and Mayo 
e in Ireland. About five years since a 
few of these striking thrushes wer 
Diving Roorn « r ° 
noticed for some little time about the 


garden of a relative of mine which 
adjoins Richmond Park ; but since then 
I have mention of the bird 
White’s thrush, as 
suppose, continue to 


call it, was first identifie! in 1828, from 


heard no 
a ‘ in this country. 
naturalists will, I 





A 

owes a specimen shot in Hampshire. Mr. 
5 Evton, the ornithologist, named the 

L = = . , . 
Teale of Feet species in honour of White of Sel- 
PLAN. ARs 
24 sVe borne. This bird belongs to the 

ee ’ 


ground thrushes,” and is generally to 
be found searching for its food in moist places among dead leaves, beneath 
trees and shiubbery. In size it is somewhat larger than the missel-thrush, 
and its ochreous brown plumage, notably mottled and gold spangled, renders 
it pretty easy of identification wherever it may happen to occur in these 
islands, It is, however, a quiet bird, having a soft, gentle note, somewhat 
see”; and probably, except by the sharp-eyed lover of birds, may not 

escape notice that 
a consicerable number of these beautiful thrushes are scattered over Europe, 
Norway and Sweden as far South as Italy and the Pvrenees. 
They have been most frequently observed at Heligoland, by that arden 
naturalist, Gaetke ; and there in the museum are to be seen specimens of 


these grand thrushes in perfect plumage, mounted 


like ** 


seldom There is no doubt each autumn and winter 


from 


by the careful hands of the 


great bird-lover and chronicler 


A MARSH TRAGEDY. 


On the last day of hare-hunting last month, on Pevensey Marsh, | cam 
‘cross one of those mute evidences of the powers and appetites of raptorial 
birds which are so frequently to be noticed by those who watch the signs of 
Nature. 
anything remaining of the bird but a fragment of skull and two reddish leg. 


Scattered over a piece of grass were the feathers of a pigeon, scarce 
and feet. To one of the legs was attached a ring bearing some initials, I) 
was a private mark, and as there were no indications whereby to identify it 
with any particular Homing Club, it was impessible to discover who had once 
been the owner of the unfortunate victim. Only one bird of these parts 
could have struck down and made a meal of this swift-flying pigeon, and that 
must have been a peregrine falcon from the adjacent chalk cliffs beyond 
Keachy Head, 
cliffs in 


‘These fierce and active falcons often roam far away from the 
search of food. Pigeons, wild and tame, are a favourite delicacy 
of theirs, and many a homing bird, upon whose powers of flight an owner 
might himself, falls their deadly attack. 
Curiously enough, only two days later, while playing golf [ came upon the 
remains of another tragedy of this kind. Upon our smooth fourteenth green 
lay scattered an infinity of feathers, those of an unlucky blue tit. Here, 
uncoubtedly, fate had issued from the woodland close by in the shape of a 
sparrow-hawk, a bird very common in East Sussex. The eastern part of this 
county is the most heavily wooded tract in all England, and, despite the 


well congratulate victim to 


vigilance of keepers, the sparrow-hawk manages to hold his own very well 
in most of this country-side. 


WiLp Carts, 

I see from the Scottish Fied that a pair of wild cats were captured 
curing the early days of March in Glenmorriston, still one of the wildest 
parts of Scotland. It will, perhaps, be remembered by readers of CountrRY 
LiFk that Prince Charlie, during his wanderings after Culloden, hid for some 
time in this part of the Highlands, sheltered, tended and fed by those famous 
and faithful outlaws the ‘* Seven men of Glenmorriston.” The Prince must 
have heard the moaning cry of the wild cat pretty often during his many and 
varied nocturnal vigils between April and Seotember, 1746. It is a far cry 
from Prince Charlie’s day, but the braes of Glenmorriston are still apparently 
wild and remote enough to give shelter to this, the wildest, shyest and, it 
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1, the rarest of all our British fauna. The male of these captured 


wild cats is described as a remarkably fine specimen, big, fierce, well marked 


m ty be adde 


and weighing mor: than sixteen pounds, The Highlan:ls still procuce a few 
wild cats here and there, but owing to the vigilance of keepers the breed 


A FORBIDDEN CITY.—I!/1. 


UR first article on the Forbidden City dealt chiefly 
with the Wu Gate and the splendours of the Tai-he 
Hall. It would tire the reader were a detailed 
description to be given of each successive building 
which is traversed in a journey to the innermost 
arcana. One differs from the other mainly in age, those of an 
earlier period being more noteworthy, whether for form, decora 
tion or colour. We will, therefore, dwell upon certain features 
which are common to all. ‘The first of these are railed avenues, 
which usually 
cross some moat 
or piece of what 
was once orna- 
mental water. 
That now § illus- 
trated is nearly two 
hundred feet long 
by thirty feet wide, 
and is. built of 
white marble 
throughout; it 
leads to the Ch’ien 
Ch’ing Hall. 

As has been 
said, most of the 
halls are built 
above terraces, to 
some of which 
there are as many 
as three. To these 
tairways of very 
unusual form give 
access, the actual 
stalts being on 
cither side, while 
the centre is occu- 
pied by a_ slope 
carved With 
dragonsand clouds 
in iow relief and 
whic h allows ot 
carpeting on State 
occasions. In that 
illustrated, leading 
irom the Pao-he 
Had, the central 
portion consists of 
a stupendous 
monolith of white 
marble, which 
measures overt 
filty-five feet in 
length by over ten 
feet in width, and 
is the largest 
known block ol 
marble in China. 
Hlow elaborate is 
the carving of the 
central slope of the 
sieps may be seen 
irom the illustra- 
tion, which gives 
the details of a 
flight leading to 
the Cl’ien Ch’ing 
Hall. 

A good ex- 
ample of the form 
of the exterior of 
the buildings may 
be seen in the view 
of the rear of this 
Ch’ien Ch’ing 
Hall; its colour- 
ing, though suffer- 
ing from the effects 
of time, is still in 
good condition. In 


Strong contrast to MIRROR IN THE CH’IEN CH’ING HALL. 


LIP. 


grows steadily scarcer, 


ishing in Perthshire, | 


remember reports of wild cats in the neighbour! vod of the moor of Rannoch 


I doubt whether Rannoch or Ben 


shelter a wild cat now. 


the deep blue of the sky is the gay 


and solitary as they are, ever 


il, A LRVDEN 


of the roof, below 


which, and shadowed by it, come rich polychromatic bands, as a 


rule consisting of violet, blue and green bracketing, carrying in 


the interspaces panels of gold dragons on a red ground. Che 


violet and dark green predominating, 
with a sense of sobriety. 


whole impresses one 


Below the doors are of a warm red, 


slightly toned by time and usually softened by shadow, and in 


strong and not unpleasant contrast to thi 


snow white marble 


terraces. It has required great judgment to arrange these strong 





primary or se ond- 
ary colours, for an 
indiscriminate use 
necessarily pro 
duces vaudy and 
discordant effects ; 
but in the above 
and other instances 
the coloured pot 
tions being in 
shadow tl ey are 
not only not offen 
sive, but have a 
magnificently im- 
pressive appeal 
ance. Naturally 
they vary iccord- 
Ing to the season, 
and that which 
under the blazing 
sun ol suminer 
may appeal Op- 
pressive looks 
comlortably gay in 
the frigid cold of a 
Peking winter. 

At the time 
when the photo 
vraphs were taken 
weeds, rising in 
some instances to 
a height of seven 
feet, had forced 
themselves up be 
tween the J ints of 
the brick floor of 
the courtyards, 
while in other 
places self - sown 
flowering plants 
and shrubs spread 
themselves out 
below the white 
marble terrace 
This accidental 
addition did not, 
curiously enough, 
produce a feeling 
so much of neglect 
as Of a poetical 
charm, especially 
as their mellow 
greens harmonised 
admirably with the 
white marble and 
red fences. 

A seemingly ac- 
cidental view ol 
the interior of this 
hall is seen in the 
illustration, which 
shows a mirror in 
which is reflected 
the Imperial dais, 
which naturally is 
the central object 
ol every apart- 
ment. The decora 
tion throughout of 
this piece of furni 
ture 1s dragon 
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PART OF THE BACK OF THE CH’IEN CH’ING 


HALL. 


forms in high relief, or cut @ jour, and gilt, the balustrade being 


in regular arrays, and painted alternately with green and red gold 
red, and the emble a blaze ot brilliant gold and gorgeous red. and carved with phoenix and dragon. The appearance is sump- 
Ihe floors of both dais and hall are covered, when in use, with tuous to an extreme degree. 
carpets for the most part of yellow, with interwoven dragons, 


Fortunately photography fails to give tull justice to China 
while th n the throne are of yellow, blue, red and 


in one respect, namely, that it omits to place on record either the 

reen, figure ith dragons and arabesques, but these had been dirt or the smells. More odorous doubtless to the visitors who 
removed when the graphs were taken. The pillars behind were privileged to see the palaces were the views of which watery 
the throne ll be to be hung with frames of considerable expanses formed a part. One such we give as seen through the 
length beari fac-similes of Impet iutographs. The coffered ornamental Pai-lou, which decorates a landing-stage leading to 
vaults of the roof are a still more sumptuous feature in all these the Wan-Shou Shan Palace, the late Empress’s favourite retreat 
halls. They are structures raised high from the plane of the some few miles out of Peking, but as inaccessible as_ th 
ceiling, in which may be seen innumerable small brackets arranged Forbidden City. 
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A few words may be said in conclusion as to the general 
effect produced by a survey of this historical and unique pile of 
buildings and as to the points in which Chinese ornament is 
worthy of praise, if not of imitation. The first is the presence 
of strict symmetry which characterises not only the plan of the 
buildings, but the whole of the structure and ornament. It is 
a most appropriate one where severity and grandeur and the 
notion of inaccessibility are essential features. The next is the 
ingenuity with which ornamental figures occupy the spaces. To 
these may be added the judicious employment of colours in 
strong contrast, which, carried out on very simple principles, 
results in great enrichment of effect. Lastly, a sensible 
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adaptation of the means employed, parts at a distance being 
coarsely done but, nevertheless, appearing gorgeous, while 
only upon those nearer at hand is exquisite workmanship 
lavished. But defects are not lacking, among which may 
be noted an utter absence of artistic simplicity in design; chaste- 
ness, an unknown element; an absence of variety in space 
and pattern, which invariably fills the whole; a monotonous 
recurrence in design which points to either poverty in inven- 
tion or long-standing routine which permitted no individuality. 
Art has evidently persistently deteriorated in China since 
its apogee under the Ming Dynasty. The deterioration is 
not markediy seen during the earlier years, but it has 
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THE PALI-LOU OF THE WAN-SHOU SHAN PALACE. 











THE RAILED AVENUE OF THE CHUIEN CH'ING HALL. 
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advanced very rapidly and uninterruptedly during the last 
century or so. 

Our tale in a measure is incomplete, for it has dealt solely 
with the pictorial aspect of the city, and it would certainly have 
been far more engrossing could it have been interwoven with the 
lives and actions of the Imperial Dynasty that have ruled a 
stupendous Empire from this impenetrable fastness. Some day 


THE PROPOSED EXTENSION 
COMMONS. 


PUTNEY 
4 

NYONE wishing to view the land which it is proposed to 

acquire and add to these delightful commons will 

hardly do better than start from Newlands Farm. 

It is an easy walk or drive from East Putney Station, 

and is itself possessed of considerable interest, for 

this was the famous Bald Faced Stag. It is a solid piece of 

Georgian mason-work of considerable height, and fronting the 





LOOKING TOWARDS THE 


Great Portsmouth Road. The old outbuildings look almost 
unchanged, and with the portico help us to realise what a great 
wayside inn must have been like in the eighteenth century. No 
doubt it was a very busy place, for in the pre-railway days Ports- 
mouth was the principal landing port of those who visited or returned 
to England, and the journey to London in public mail-coaches ot 
private chariots was made along this road. Hence, no doubt, 
its popularity with those who were on “the high toby ’—that 
is to say, with Dick Ryder and his brotherhood. Up to a very 
recent date it was no uncommon occurrence for travellers on the 
road to be stopped and plundered. The heath was a very 
favourite spot for the act, and this hostelry standing on its edge 
did not fail to attract the daring highwayman. It is associated 
chiefly with the name of Jerry Abershaw, whose bones eventually 
rattled a warning alike to thief and victim as they hung in chains 
on the heath and moved in answer to the winds. Till well on 
into the nineteenth century his sword was kept there as a 
curiosity. The inn was a favourite one with the pre-Raphaelites 
and their friends. Swinburne, Morris, Rossetti, George Mere- 
dith and Watts used to visit it at times, and more frequently 
George Borrow did the same thing. But to-day the highwayman 
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an authoritative history of the Dynasties that have here risen 
and fallen, and secured and lost sway over the countless millions 
of China, may be presented to the world. Until then we can 
only, having regard to accuracy, present the illustrations in a 
dispassionate spirit, which certainly deprives them of much 
of the interest that should very properly be associated with 
them. Marcus B. Hutsnu. 


OF WIMBLEDON AND 


is scarcely a memory, and a peaceable farmer inhabits where 
Jerry Abershaw drank and swore and frequently lost at cards 


what he had gained by robbery. Stag Lane goes from 
the old Bald Faced Stag to Wimbledon Common, and on 
either side lies the land which it is proposed to purchase. The 


alternative is to allow it to lapse into building land. In that 
case, what would become of Stag Liane? At present it is as nice 


‘ 


‘ 


\ 


COMMON ACROSS STAG FARM 


as the common itself, a piece of genuine, simple rusticity, with 
unpruned hawthorn hedges on either side and rank herbage at 
their roots. ‘There is no trimmed neatness, no park feature about 
it, but it is a simple country byway which is most convenient 
for the troops of Londoners who come out here to get a whiff of 
fresh air and a glimpse of rusticity. When in ut, with green, 
cultivated fields across the hedge, with the famous Surrey black 
birds joining with the lark and the thrush to sing the chorus of 
spring, one feels as though the town might be a hundred miles 
away. but let the land be sold for building purposes, and we 
know what will happen. The hedges of the lane suddenly 
become frontage, and to what? Were there any chance of 
pleasant little detached homesteads being erected, each with its 
bit of land, its front and flower garden, there would not be so 
much to complain of. Something very different will happen, and 
is happening, for the ever-extending city 1s bulging out along the 
Portsmouth Road, and from the commercial standpoint the 
frontage to the highway is vastly more valuable than that to 
the lane. Consequently a poorer class of builder would be 
attracted. He would convert the country lane into a street 
lined with terraces of houses. There is no need to guess at what 
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Stag Lane to 
Wimbledon Com- 
mon lies between 
pleasant farm 
tields, the meadows 
on one side 
crowned with a 
beautiful wooded 
height. On the 
other there are 
shady-looking, old 
fashioned orchards 
that carry with 
them _ the very 
aroma of Arcadia. 
There is satisfac 
tion in the fact 
that the Directors 
of the Putney Vale 
Cemetery have 
purchased some of 
the adjacent land. 
A modern ceine- 
tery with its 
obtrusive white 
memorial stones 
does not add 
materially to the 
beauty of a land 
scape, but it is, at 
any rate, a very 
permanent institu 
tion, and the 





i word, the val tombstones could 
of the common LOORIAG TOWARDS RICHMOND PARK. be shrouded from 
\ ‘ unctuary view by a line of 
herein to escape the net hatter rush ot modern life would tall trees. In the same way very great satisfaction is felt in 
be diminished or destroyed if th ind were built upon. the fact that Coombe Wood has been leased on a long term 
Ihe tact cannot be too strongly emphasised that there as a golf course. There is an assurance that it will be set 


uld have been little or no cause for complaint if things had aside for thirty years for this purpose, and there is every like 


een) allowed to re fatn quo. At present the walk along lihood that at the end of that period the lease will be renewed. 


= 





AT THE EDGE OF THE LANE. 
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Far from there being any wish to interfere with this arrange- 
ment, it 1s accepted with satisfaction. On the other hand, it 
would give cause for great regret if it were found impossible to 
save that part of the ground that lies close to the Beverley 
Brook. So keenly was it felt thatthe loss of this land 
would be irreparable, that five residents combined to purchase 
the thirteen acres extending from the Robin Hood Gate of 
Richmond Park and a third of the endangered course of the 
Beverley Brook. The piece of land lies along the course of 
the Beverley Brook from the bridge by which the Kingston 
Road crosses the stream. It saves the banks from the 
Kingston Road to the Robin Hood Bridge, and it provides a 
wide strip on the western side that will for all time enable 
pedestrians to walk from Wimbledon Park to Petersham 
without leaving the woods once ex« ept to cross the road at the 
Robin Hood entrance to the park. The price paid for this 
thirteen acres was two hundred and eighty pounds pet 
acre. The Beverley Brook forms a feature that is well 
worth preserving. The stream is still as clear and purling 
as it would be if it were coming down a Welsh valley. 
Willows and 
alders hang over 
it, and the walk 
down by its side is 
the most charming 
conceivable. It 
would indeed bea 
thousand pities if 
its fate should be 
that of the 
Wandle. 

We can hardly 
imagine any ar¢cu- 
ment against, the 
desirability ot the 
purchase, because 
as the years LO 
on, London, ever 
spreading, 1s 
bound either to 
engulf the open 
spaces around it 
or to transform 
themto green 
islands amid a sea 
of houses, and as 
time proceeds the 
land must ever 
grow more and 
more valuable. 
but the practical 
question at the 
moment is whether 
the public will 
come torward with 
sufficient 
yenerosity for the 
purpose of raising the sum required. The total area, including 
the thirteen acres (the piece already purchased), amounts to one 
hundred and seventy-two acres, of which the price is fifty-two 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-one pounds, or an average 
price of three bundred and six pounds per acre, so that at least 
sixty thousand pounds will be required. At critical moments 
previously very generous help has been given. ‘The most recent 
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example was that at Hampstead Heath, to which eighty acres 
were added at a cost of fortv-three thousand pounds. In this 
case it may be noted that a number of public bodies felt them 
selves justified in voting contributions. The London County 
Council subscribed eight thousand pounds, the Middlesex County 
Council two thousand five hundred pounds, the Hampstead 
Borough Council five thousand pounds, the Trustees of the City 
Parochial Charities one thousand five hundred pounds, the 
Islington Borough Council one thousand pounds and the 5t. 
Pancras Borough Council five hundred pounds. In addition, 
substantial gifts were made by the Goldsmiths’ Company, th 
Leather Sellers’ Company, the Skinners’ Company, the Fish 
mongers’ Company and the Pewterers’ Company. The land 
at Hampstead, it will be noticed, was very much more expensive 
than that at Wimbledon, amounting as it did to five hundred 
and thirty-seven pounds ten shillings per acre. The history 
of Epping Forest, again, is a magnificent record of — th 
generosity of the City Corporation, and the comparatively 
recent addition of Hainault lorest is an occurrence not 
unhke that with which we are dealing. In the light 
ot these tacts it 
is not unreason 
able to expect that 
the moderate sum 
required will be 


forthcoming out 
of private and 
public munifi 
cence, \ccording 
to the excelient 
pamphlet issued 
by Mr. Richardson 
evans, the hon. 
secretary, the 
objections that 
have been raj ed 
are as follow 

Ihe tirst is that 
the present area 


large enough. 


But the object of 


the movement 1 
not to entlar 
the area of th 


commons, but to 
pre serv ¢ the 


point out, the 
pncoul e ot 


Visitol on teast 
day ind h liday 
SHOWS tn eno! 
mou erowtlh 
while he makes th 
BROOK. interesting remar| 
that the increas 
of permanent foot-tracks is proof of its ordinary use. Twenty 
years ago there were hardly any exccpt the re ilar avenue 
now the woods are covered with them in every direction. ‘J 


second objection is that if the Conservators became responsibl 
for the management of the added lands, the cost of administration 
would involve an increase of the Commons Kate. This he think 
will be checked by the automatic growth of the ratable value. 


tant 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

T is with a deep breath of pleasure that, having read, I turn 
back to survey Mrs. Lang’s new book, A Land of Romance : 

The Border, Its Flistory and Legend, with six plates in 
photogravure by Tom Scott, R.S.A. (T. C. and E. Jack). 

The Muse of History did not wholly inspire it, and there 1s 

ittle endeavour to authenticate all that is set down in print. 
Legendary tales and ballads have been freely used, and rightly 
so, for the mere fact that a tale has been narrated and receive: 
with general credence is in itself a fact telling of a stage of general 
culture, a condition of society which rendered probable what had 
been imagined. Romance is difficult to define. It exists in the 
mind rather than in the act. But we shall arrive at its meaning 
better by following the authoress than by talking dictionary. She 
starts with the Roman Wall, that extreordinary structure whica 
first had its existence in the brain of Hadrian, who conceived the 
plan of building a huge barrier across the seventy-three miles of 
desolate waste between the North Sea and the Solway. Is there 
not romance in the picture of it that the mind tries to conjure 
up? Sunrise over the misty mountain-tops, the bull sacrificed 


to the God of Dawn, the voices o the Roman soldiery ] ing in 
the hymn to Mithras, castella and four-mile station awaking to 
vigilant life, legionary and centurion going about their dut 
Ere the day was far advanced it would justify its description a 
“one roaring, rioting, cock-fighting, wolf-baiting, hor tamin 
town from Ituna on the west to Segedunum on the « | leastern 
beach.” Here realism and romance nudge each other. And 
the Picts, ‘the little people,” showed a similar combination. 
They were “a very warlike nation, and very greedy of slaughter, 
but the ace ymplishment of which they were proudest of was that 
of being able to distill a fiery spirit from heather, which they 


drank tll they were intoxicated and 


lor days and days toyvether 


In their dwellings undergrou 
After the Roman period comes that of King Arthur, during which 
the Muse of History withdraws and leaves the chronicle Levend 
steps in with tales of valorous deeds achieved by Arthur and hi 
knights at Stirling, Falkirk, the shores of Loch Lomond and that 


Vale of Gala Water that his foes afterwards called Wedale, the 
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Dale of Woe. It says, too, that Arthur, under the Eildons, 
sleeps still with his knights girt in armour, beside each his 
horse sleeping in war harness, as if Merlin with a wave of his 
wand had transformed a living into a dormant army. Mrs. Lang 
declares that at Berwick-on- weed was the castle ‘ Joyous 


Garde,” or ** Dolorous Garde’ but this must bea slip of the 


pen, as Malory says some say it was Bamborough, some say it 
was Alnwick. 
Now, having had the soldierly Roman and the knightly 


\rthur, we turn to the saints for romance of a very different kind. 
We have first Ademnan’s history of Columba, whose immense 
diocese stretched from lona to Lindisiarne and then Kentigern. 


Ot the Border saints Cuthbert stands first in interest. \ 
great, loving and lovable man of simple tastes and _ habits, 
even his abstemiou SS Was not austere. Nature changes little 


in a thousand years, and, therefore, it is easy for the visitor to 
the Farnes or Holy Island to picture the wild Northumbrian 
coast with its fringe of islands where tonsured monks were the 
chief inhabitants. The vreat eider-ducks are nesting there now 
as tamely as they did when Cuthbert fed and petted them, terns 


and razor-bill ulls and cormorants still sit on the rocks and float 
onthe wave- ‘Lhe ear is assailed by the same clamour of seafow!] 
and billow. l-ven those who are least addicted to moralising must 


be struck on reading a book like this with Nature’s imperturbability. 
Sitting im a boat, rocked on the blue water under a vault 


f blue sky, it seems as though nothing had ever happened on 
could happen. The red ruins are no more than a flight of insects 
might have left. The teeling comes still more intensely at the 
KXoman Wall, where all is solitude, and the only voices are those 
of the moorland birds—the kekking of grouse, the plover’s wail, 
and the mournful cry of the whaup. They are the definite 


voices, but ever the wind plays an accompaniment, soft and low 
in summer, as it blows through the rank foliage covering all that 
strong and insistent in the 
winter storms, but always soughing rather than shouting, for in 


is left of the Roman oc upation ; 


these waste places it meets with small resistance. 

Magic is romance, and with this in view it must have been 
of the North. There is 
Merlin, who, according to tradition, was clubbed and thrown into 


easy to write achapter about the Wizard 


the Tweed by cruel and superstitious rustics. Merlin’s grave is 
on the bank of the Powsail Burn near Drumimnelzier. Mrs. Lang 
hows that the real Merlin, as opposed to the enchanter of the 
ldylls, was the last of the Druids. Maister Michael Scot has been 
made familiar to us by Sir Walter. His house of Oakwood 
still stands and is in possession of Lord Polwarth, head of the 
house of Scot. Mr. Tom Scott gives us a charming sketch of 
the Tower, and it may be said here that the illustrations he has 
contributed are beyond praise. There is in them not only good 
drawing, but the poetry and the melancholy of the Border. 
everybody who visits Melrose Abbey looks at Michael Scot's 
vrave, raised to new fame by the use made of it in “ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel.” “Thomas Rimor of Ercildun,” as he 
signed himself in an old Melrose charter, still extant, was poet 
and dreamer as well as prophet. His fame, like that of the 
others, was widely spread abroad, and the Laird of Ercildoune 
shows a close familiarity with many very remote portions of his 
native land. Perhaps there is a symbolic meaning to the 
legend that he kissed the lips of “ the Queen of fair Elfland” 
and was henceforth under her dominion. 

But, after all, it was war that directly or indirectly accounted 


for most of the romances of the Border. The “ reiver”’ was one 
of its products. The antagonism between the two countries 
made the Scotch and English consider it ne sin to steal trom 
each other. At any rate, it served as an excuse. The reivet 


had no real patriotism. Like the bandy-lezged smith, “ he fought 
for his ain hand.’ One pictures him usually as a scarred and 
hard-bitten outlaw, a bold fighter, yet an adept at the art of 
running away, not caring anything for fame and heroism, but a 
good deal for his neighbours’ catule. When a place was harried 
the women do not seem to have run away, but were ready to be 
on friendly terms with the assailants. ‘This sketch of one reiver 
is typical of the class: 


Sir Robert Ker, popularly known as ‘* Hlabby,” teared neither God 
nor man, To advance himself in the world, to avenge himself von his 
enemies—and they were many—to keep, when possible, on the winning 
side, such were the precepts of one who was, with truth, *‘a bloodye man,” 
** Ilabby’s hanging tree 


still exists, and his unhallowed ghost is said still 
to ride. The power of his name is known even now to the country-folk, who, 
at night, hear the owls hoot from the ivy of the tower where once he lived, 
or we pass by the old grey kirk of Bowden, where his body lies, when the 
moon is high and the spirits of dead reivers may be expected to be abroad, 
here was a gallant insolence, a magnificent arrogance about Sir Kobert 
Ker, at the time when it suited his book to disturb the peace of English 
subjects as much as lay in his power, which goes some way to atone for his 
many evil deeds, He would personally super.ntend a foray, slay with his 
own hand, ** most bloodye,” a brace or two of Englishmen, and triumphantly 
sound his **trompet” to make all men aware that Habby himself was present, 


while his followers went on with the killing. 


Of the great Border battles, that of Otterburne stands out 
for the valour of Douglas and Hotspur, that of Flodden because 
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of the number of noble lives lost at it. Both have enriched 
the literature of romance, one by its ballad, the other by 
** Marmion.’ rs 


rik STORY OF BOLOGNA, 
Bologna; its History, Antiquities and Art, by EJith E. Coulson James, 
(Ilenry Frowde. 


BOLOGNA has attracted fewer Enelish writers than some other Italian 


cities, and Miss Coulson James’s book will repay perusal. To the visitor it 
will prove a useful guide. It is careful and painstaking. The many sources 
of interest are de-cribed with accuracy. Miss James excels as a historian, 
but her writing lacks enthusiasm. The peculiar fascination of Italy, its 
beauty, its poetry, has left her untouched. But as a survey of the historical 
and archeological attractions which Bologna offers to the student the book is 
full of interest. Especially worthy of praise are the chapters devoted to the 
University, which claims to be the oldest in Europe. There were Bolognese 


doctors of law in the eleventh century, but under Irnerius—whose reputation 
was firmly established in the year 1113—the University acquired European 
fame and was eagerly sought as a centre of polite learning by students from 
all countries. The names of those who passed through the University during 
the great renaissance of learning included those of Dante. Miss James gives 
an interesting account of the learned ladies who as early as 1209 not only 
studied but lectured at Bologna. Novella Calderini, who died in 1356, was 


famed for her knowledge of the law, and of her ** it is recorded that she was 
wont to cover her face with a thick veil when she ascended the professorial 
Chair, lest her beauty should distract the attention of her pupils.” She 
married Giovanni Oldrendi da Legnano, an emirent doctor of Bologna, and 
** filled Fer husband’s chair when he was away on important affairs of State,” 
rhe tradition was carried on in the eighteenth century, when Laura 


Bassi, at the ave of twentv, was ‘‘induced to give public evidence of 
’ > q Ss 


her learning.” The ordeal must have been a severe one, for she was 
‘interrogated on the most weighty questions of philosophy” by five 
learned professors of the University. That she acquitted herself with 


brilliancy and distinction i; evident, for the “‘laurea” was subsequently 
bestowed upon her. Miss James g.ves a detailed and elaborate description 
of the wonderful Umbrian and Etruscan antiquities to be seen in the Museo 
Civico. The ancient burial-places were discovered when the site for the 
Campo Santo was chosen in 1801. Many of the early tombs then excavated 
were found to contain implements and ornaments of the highest value, 
which must always be of profound interest to the student of archzeology. 
But the author gives little more than a brief summary of the artists o 


Bologna, and perhaps some readers will feel that more space should have 
been relegated to the great names of Lippo Dalmasio, Francesco Francia and 
Lorenzo Costa, Francesco Raibolini, better known as Francia, was a native 
of Bologna; he was born there in 1450, and it was in the -goidsmith’s 
art he first won fame. he photograph of his fine altar-picture in the 
Bentivoglio Chapel is especially good. The charm and grace of Francia’s 
work are nowhere better exemplified than in this picture, and the figures of 
the youthful saints, St. John, holding the chalice in his hands, and 
St. Sebastian, are perhaps the most lovely boyish forms Francia ever drew. 
Ihe photograph of Michele di Matteo Lambertini’s ** Ancona,” in the Badia 


of Nonantola, is also extremely interesting. Not the least attractive 
part of this volume to English readers will prove the pages concerning 
the sojourn of *“*Il Re Giacomo III.” in Bologna. James, with kis 
beautiful young wife Clementina, first took up his residence in Bologna 
in 1721. Ghiselli describes litthe Prince Charlie as ‘** molto spiritoso 
e di bellezza straordinaria.” jorn in 1720, he was about seven years 
of age when his parents moved to the Palazz> Fantuzzi. ‘* The little Prince,” 


writes Miss James, ‘‘ appears to have begun to take part in the gaieties 
of Bolognese society at a very early age, for in November of this year (1726) 
the Marchese de Buoi gave a ball at which he was present. A picture in the 
Insignia represents the little Prince as dancing with the Contessa Pepoli, the 
bride of the occasion.” In the earlier pages of her book Miss James traces 
the disturbances caused in Bologna, as in so many other Italian cities, by the 
vreat rival factions of Guelf and Ghibelline. But her work is marred 
by asomewhat remarkable omission, We have been unable to trace a single 
reference to the great saint, Catherine of Bologna, beyond a passing 
mention that she was counted among Dalmasio’s pupils. Her father, 
Giovanni de Vigri, was of a noble Ferrarese family, and for some time he 
occupied a professorial chair in the University of Bologna. He married a 
Bolognese lady of the Mamolini family, and Catherine, their only child, was 
born in 1413. Atthe age of eleven she went to Ferrara, to the palace of 
Nicholas D'Este, Marquis of Ferrara, where she was brought up with his 
daughter Margaret. When Margaret married Robert Malatesta, Lord of 
Rimini, the Princess begzed Catherine to accompany her to her new home ; 
but the young girl had alreacy decided to enter a convent. Subse juently 
she founded a convent of the Poor Clares at Bologna, remaining there until 
she died in 1463 The breviary, copied by her own hand and ornamented 
with coloured figures of Our Lord, Ilis Blessed Mother and the Saints, is 
stili preserved as a precious relic in the convent. Her work on the Seven 
Spiritual Weapons is also preserved, and we think it must have been through 
an oversight rather than from deliberate intention that Miss James has omitted 
to give at least a brief biography of one of the most famous women in the 
annals of Bologna, The illustrations, of which there are about one hundred, 
include some excellent photographs by the author and others, and some 
charming pen-and-ink drawings by Miss C. E. Baker. . 


rHE BIOGRAPHY OF MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 

Maurice Maeterlinck, by Gérard Harry. (George Allen.) 

IT is questionable wisdom to write the life of a man still in his prime; 
but if it must be done, the employment of moderate and restrained language 
would seem to be esseatial. The book before us is merely panegyric, and 
panegyric couched in the most extravagant terms, extravagance which may 
be judged from the fact that in the first page the birth of Maeterlinck 
is likened to that of the Divine Ciuld Ihe dramatist was the son of a small 
holder in Belgium, He was originally destined for the Bar, but partly owing 
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to a general inaptitude for that kind of work, and partly owing to a shrill 
and unmusical voice, he proved a failure and drifted into literature. Those 
who have the pleasure of his acquaintance know that in personal intercourse 
he is shy and modest to a degree. One of his favourite pursuits is gardening, 
and ‘*The Life of a Bee” was written, it need scarcely be said, from 
personal olservation, He is also fond of skating and other outdoor 
occupations, such as cycling and motoring, that he can enjoy by himself, 
He isa thinker to whom solitude is necessary. All this might have been told 
with detsil well enough, but the writer of the biography expresses a vast 
number of opinions of his work that in reality have no value at all, as he has 
not the gift of analysis and does not set down reasons for the belief that is 
in him. The illustrations consist to a great extent of photographs of Mme. 
Maeterlinck in the various parts she has acted, and there is a picture of 
St. Wandrell, the interesting ruin in which some time ago a realistic version 
of ** Macbeth ” was produced, 





GENTLEMEN OF TIIE ROAD. 

The King’s Highway, by H. B. Marriott Watson. 

DICK RYDER’S recitals began in the time of Mr. Henley and the New 
Aecview, and they are as good now as when he first commenced to tell them. 
Reader and hero set out together without the faintest idea where the 
thing is going to end up, or what is going to happen before it does end up; 
and the only difference between the two is that, while the hero never knows 
whether he may not end up also, the reader’s interest is spoilt by no such 
apprehension, “*The Woman with a Squint,” to which Mr. Marriott 
Watson himself gives place of honour, is perhaps worthier of the position 
than any because it achieves better than any the admirable illusion of historic 
accuracy. Such an incident as that of the ducking of the shrew, 


with her little red - headed husband dancing with glee on the edge of 
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the pond and not a soul to pity or to spare, must have happened 
many and many a time in our English villages. Dick is a_ gallant 
rascal, with an unquenchable admiration for a pretty face, and a chivalrous 
protection realy even for a plain one; and since these new adventures 
of his show no falling off in their ingenuity and skill, and no lack 
of freshness in their totally unexpected endings anil the delineation of their 
characters, we hope Mr. Marriott Watson will send him out again, many a 
time and oft, on his noble mare Calypso, with us pounding breathless after 
him, all agog to know what happens. 


JUST MISSED. 

The Glory and the Abyss, by Vincent Brown, (Chapman and Hall.) 

MR. VINCENT BROWN improves with every book he writes ; and if he could 
only once get completely clear of melodrama and keep his novels in the 
realms of daily experience, he would rise at once into a_ higher 
category of authors, As it is, this story is spoilt by its ending. 
The members of the Bonsor family are born with a moral taint which 
only Sarah and Peter escape. Sarah cuts herself off from her disgrace: 
family; Peter, by unfailing simplicity and patience and by unswerving deter- 
mination and love, remains and redeems them all, One by one the girls go 


wrong Even the simple, kindly Bob cannot keep straight ; while Charle 
turns out an utter and shameless villain. The characteristics of his characters 
are too marked, They cease to become characters in consequence and turn into 
types Ihey lose the quality of peasants, too, for the same reason, Mr. 
Brown at times letting go of his conception of his people in his earnest 
desire to make them illustrate his convictions and fit in with his plan, Yet 
the book is written with the utmost sincerity, A very littl more, we feel, 


or a very little difference, and the book would deserve the place it now just 


misses, 


ON THE GREEN. 


Epirep By Horace 


IIALLEY’s COMET 
AS AN INFLUENCE IN 
GOLt 
FT SN WERE ismuch 

humour, Lut 

it hardly 

appears 
certain whether ol the 
conscious or the wun- 
conscious kind (the 
latter always is by far 
the more delightful), 
about the reason sug- 
gested to account tor 
the unusually late 
date for which the 
amateur championship 
is fixed this year, 
The reason given was 
that, if it had been 
played at its usual 
time, it is likely that 
we should have been 
just in course of 
passage through the 
tail of Halley’s comet. 
That, apparently, is a 
perfectly exact calcu- 
lation, It has, at 
least, the authority of 
Sir Robert Ball (good 
golfing name, if ever 
there was one) in its 
support, and perhaps 
few would care to 
challenge him for a 
match over the 
starry course. About 
May 18th, he says, 
the tail will be all 
about us, but = he 
appears to think that 
the world will go on 
much as usual, There 
is no more risk, he 
assures us, of a colli- 
sion of the earth with 
the comet’s main body 
than of the train from 
New York to Chicago 
colliding with that 
between London and 
Edinburgh. So let 
us hope that it will 
keep to the rails. It 
is on record, however, 
that when the earth 
last went through this 
comets tail in 1861 
there was a haze such 


as caused a clergyman 





MR. GEORGE 


HUTCHINSON. 


to have candles lit in 
daylight that he might 
see to read his sermon 
Can it be conceived, 
then, that a golfer 
could keep the ey 
etlectively on the ball 
in such a dim, distract 
ing twilight, and have 
not those who fixed 
the amateur cham 
pionship done wisely, 
whether or no. they 
consulted the stars to 
find the way ol 
wisdom, for the normal 
date for that chan 
pionship is just about 
May 183th? They hav 
riven it to us this year 
a fortnight later, The 
comet appeared at the 
battle of If stings, 
and it is said that its 
apparition was taken 
so ominously by th 
english that this, and 
this alone, was the 
cause of the Norman 
Conquest, If the 
comet could etlect 
such a thing as that, 
it becomes almost con 
ceivable that it might 
influence the cham- 
pionship of golf, 
Mk. GeorGet BRANN 
Itcame no doubt 
as something ol a 
surprise to the general 
golfing public when 
Hlome Park beat 
Walton Ileath so 
decisively in the final 


ol the London 
Amateur loursomes 
the other day. There 


was not much surpris 
fell, however, by those 
who knew the play 
o! the winning pair, 
Mr. Rand and Mr, 
Brann Mr. Rand 
was the steady member 
of the partnership, 
and Mr. Brann was 
mainiy responsible for 
the occasional 
br lliancy. He made 


several extraordinarily 


BRANN. 





fine strokes notably 
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rt ! ver ra Ht ts wiih rm 8°: nor 15 
é ' ul on ») of particular strokes that the 
rest l n ‘ % thoroughiy sound and good, sin it was, in 
h Mr. Br habitually sends the ball a very long way indeed 
st rf \ In part it is like a straightferwar! cricketer’s hit, 
: ra » this a curious flour ! { the wrists at the top 
\“ ; ) ¥ t remini nt of Massey In spite of its 
fiective, and Mr. Brann is a plaver who, on his 
ty, pa rov i thorn in t flesh to the greatest of players 
Ifis a ven . her games are, of course, well known Ile played for 
I ‘ \ ’ was, as regards the amateurs, at its zenith, 
wa " ‘ t ‘ tf nt be x 
Dit Rot 1ONA 
‘) ' tit Xpioit , a { $ play by th 
t 1 i yo their s ‘ mity ather, without 
» du " f tail«, o r two points Faylor, Vardon, Braii 
‘ Iler oO ir t thet hat was interesting At one tim: 
va ‘ ‘ rmah Al Ww probably ma his strength 
l, Ira ‘ t " but durin nost of their time they were not 
yi 1 t it with the Enaglishme nm partnership against the 
- . t sis th ame partnership on both sides as that which was 
t t ' tiv ides t Iw 1 in the International foursome 
it fo ' 1 t it me year igo, it was the mor interesting to 
" ithu i ia Th i with different result, tor the Scots won 
‘ natecl to \ ther in a really t battle this would be the ou 
i tis hard to sa ri odd , tht shade—would probably be on 
! r, Harry Vardon, in spite of occasional very brilliant 
' , is ps ynotyq h fer he wa Ile has always had a con 
al ! vy to ont ‘ , and ti 1 us to b juite over 
Th now t $ ! rat na ite ff that terrifically k en edge which 
' o Ilis ' r brother, Tom, ns to have returned 
from Amer he f st of form rom Ball is likely enough to give 
' | o est now that he has moved South. But the 
' t - t prof ul play hitherto is, perhaps, the 
ming up olf a new rt the Midlands, that of Veness, Hie won, thouch 
reviously unknown min, in a very good field, from which no likely ones 
ny import wer t it 
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CHAMPIONSHIP OF SUSSEX, 

At Litthehampton, in the south-western corner of Sussex, they have been 
playing for the championship of the county, both in club teams and individual 
matches. Eastbourne just won the club championship from Ashdown Forest, 
who have been the holders during the last two years, but had not quite a full 
representation this season. In the tournament for the individual champion- 
ship Mr, de Montmorency seemed to be going very strongly indeed and to be 


on the road to victory; but Mr. Brian Butler, playing fine golf, beat him by 
a hole in the final, and is champion of the county for the year. Phey get 
some very good men in this Sussex championship, and the standard of the 
play is high. 
Sociery MATCHES 
With the ¢ 


proltessions begin to war furiously against one another in team matches, 





ivancing daylight the various yvolfing societies of the different 





ind agonised gentlemen write post-card after post-card beseeching and com- 
manding the members of their side not to desert them in the hour of 
need, Those who belong to two or three different societies, and as many 
clubs, and’ are asked to play for them all, are sometimes inclined to think 
that it is possible to have too much of a good thing; but, no doubt, it ts 


really all for the best in the best of all possible golfing worlds, One of 


the first of these encounters was that between the Press and the Solicitors 


at Walton Heath last week. It turned out a sadly one-sided affair, 
the men of the law trampling on their opponents to the extent of 
even to one inthe singles and three to one in the foursomes. The one 
point for the Press was gaine by Mr. Darwin, who, with the aid of 
local knowledge and some rather startling putts, got a comfortable lead 


agains: Mr. H. E. Taylor early in the game and kept i Mr. Newnes and 
Mr. Darwin also managed to snatch a victory from Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
not at their best. Mr. Pollock, 


Pollock in the foursome-, but the latter w 





generally so brilliant on a seaside course, is not an inland player. Mr. 
Longstaffe, Mr. Copland and Mr, O’Pryen Tayior all plaved well for the 
Solicitors, who were altogether far too strong a side. Another of their 
matches, and one which generally calls forth a good deal of friendly partisan 
ship, will soon be coming on, that between the Bar and the Stock Exchange. 
Last year the very great mistake was mace of playing on an inland course, 
but the match was but a shadow of its former jolly self, and this year it is 


hoped to go back to the seaside, where it has always been a success. 


VORRESPONDENCE. 


SOM! IRIStHL SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING MAY DAY 


fo rue Eorror or * Country Lirk,” |] 
Of t i great festiva held in Ireland from Pagan times, May 
‘ the norable of them all. May Day, in Irish La-Beltaine, or the 
iy of Baal fires, wa » called because Baal fires were originally used for 
wan sacri But after Christianity was established, children and cattle 
re only p vetween two fires for purification from sin and as a safeguard 
the power of the Dev he Irish say that fire and salt are the two 
nost cr to man, and if you giv them away on M ay Day 
you give away vour for the year Herbs gathered on May Eve have 
ystical and str virtue for curing diseases Ilares found on this morning 
t sul 1 to witches and should be stoned It is considered 
il to go on U water the trst Monday in May If the fire goes 
it on May Mort it is considered very unlucky, and it cannot be 
lit ex t try | 1 sod brought from a priest’s house. Neither tire, 


water, mi ' t hd b ven away on this day for love or money, and 
a waylarer ven a cup of milk he mu rink it in the house, and salt 
nust be mixed w t Ashes are often sprinkled on the threshold on May 
ve, and if the print of a foot is found next morning, turned inwards, it 
' marria it if turned outwards, death, Irish maidens practise 
vina » on May Day, regarding their love affairs, The Yarrow is one 
I t round it singing 
\arrow, yarrow, yarrow, 
| bid thee good morrow 
\ tell me belore to-morrow 
Who my true love shall be 
ri heel is the plac inder the pillow at night, and in dreams 
t tr lover will ur Another method is by = snails. Lhe wirls 
ut r rise to trace the path of the snails in the clay, for always 
ic letter is mar wd itis the initial of the sweetheart’s name. \ black 
S$ verv u vto t first, for his trail would mean death, but a 
wi ' od fortune, fo make the skin beautiful it is necessary 
lo wa the | first at sunrise on May Morning with May dew, lo hear 
the i yon t birst of May is a bad omen, Of old, the year began 
on the First Ml A ’ Irish rhyme says 
. 
** A white lamb on my right . 
So will good c mcto me; 
But not the little false cuc 
Or he first ty t yeal 
ty, Wei N 
A RELIC Ol MAY REVELS. 
fo rue Emiror or **Counrry Lirk, 
“iF Among the few remnants of the one-time Mav revels which are 


now lelt.to us there is none more strange, perhaps, than the practice of **hobby- 
horsit which every vear is seen at Minehead, Phe custom, which is kept 


up y the sealaring portion of the community, consists In a number of sailors 


perambulating the streets with a fantastical construction, rudely resembling a 


horse, which is know is the ** hobby-horse. It is composed of a light 


wooden framework, with gaucily-painted houselling reaching to the ground, 


and is bede« 1 on theupper portion with a profusion of gaily-coloured ribbons. 
The framework is carri on the shoulders of a man, whose head, thrust throuvh 
in aperture in the back, is covered with a conical head-dress and grotesque 
mask rhe ‘‘animal’s” tail is a rope fastened at one end, to which is 


spliced a cow’s tall, and this trails along the ground accumulating mud or 
dust which, with an occasional swish, is distributed among the spectators, 


Phe first three days of May are spent by the ** hoblby-horse ” in capering about 
the streets to the accompaniments of concertina music at d the monotonous tum 
tumming of a tabor—an old-fashioned drum—these instruments being played 
by two attendants. The object of the whole performance is, as might be 
expected, ‘* largesse,” and passers-by are assiduously importuned to contribute 


It is a firm belief of the sailors that no one can interlere with their rights so 


long as three rules are observed. Phe first is that at six o'clock on May 
Morning the ** holby-horse ” and his party must visit a certain cross-roads on 
the West of the town, and the second that ai ten o’clock on May 3rd 
they shall finish at a certain cross-roads in the opposite direction, 
the third being that the custom must not be allowed to 
fall through even for one year. On the eve of May Day the ** hobby-horse 


turns out for a pr liminary canter, this being known as the ‘* Warning 
[hese rules have always been strictly adhered to, and there seems no likeli 
hood of the practice dropping through for a good while to come, It is very 
probable that a ** hobby-horse ” will figure in the coming Pageant of Empire. 


Ilerperr W. KILee. 


EARLY AERONAUTICS. 
{To TrHe Eprror or ** Counrey Lire.’} 

Sir,—Wouid this old advertisement, taken from the J) es/minster Ae 
July Ist, 15835 (seventy-five years ago), be of interest to present-day 
acronaulists 7 

EUROPEAN AERONAUTICAL SOCIETY. 

First Aerial Ship, 
THE EAGLE, 
160 Feet Long, 50 Feet High, 40 Feet Wide, 


Vannes by a Crew of 17. 
Constructed for establishing direct communication be ween the several 
CAPITALS OF EUROPE 
Phe first experiment of this New System of 
AERIAI NAVIGATION 
will be made from 
LONDON to PARIS and BACK AGAIN. 

May be viewed from Six in the morning till Dusk, in the Dock-yar! of 
the Society, at the entrance of Kensington, Victoria Road, facing Kensington 
Gardens, between the First Turnpike from Ilyde Park Corner and the Avenue 
to Kensington Palace. 

Admittance every day of the week Is, 

Che Public is admitted on Sundays, but never during the hours of Divine 
Service. Free admission the whole year (Sundays and Holidays include) 
for Members of the Society and their friends. 


The ambitions of this early European Aeronautical Society seem to have 
outflown their ‘‘ Eagle”; but it is interesting to see how long aerial 
navigation has been seriously considered—and advertised.—A. H. 
STOKESAY CASTLE. 
[To tHe Evrror or ** Country Lire.” ] 
Sik,—As a child | remember Mr. Stackhouse Acton coming to my father, 
the late J. D. Allcroft, and he put the big hall in good repair by putting in 
new side beams to support the heavy roof, Phis was about 1875. In 1905 
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I got the secretary of the Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Buildings to come down and see the castle. 


Under his advice I put the solar w thdrawing-room in 


thorough repair The oak beams had the whitewash 
taken off and then they were waxed. Many of the panels 
had gone and were boarded up anyhow. | had the 


boards removed and the whole room c ympleted in its 
original style, only all the work was carried cut in new 


oak, so that there was no attempt made to confuse the 


new work with the old. The room was painted at one 
time and the paint had perished. I had it all brushed 
over with a wire brush, so that the room is now exactly 


in the same state as when it was first panelled, except 


that vou can see the new oak. I also did up th 
catehouse, It was done with great care, so that vou can 


see no change from the outside, but all the work has 
been done inside, so that although the gatehouse has 
now been cone up in really good repair and made as 
strong as possible, you would never know the work 
that has been put in it. Ihe bushes you refer to in 
the photograph I have had taken away, so that 
now the castle stands up by i'self and you can see all 
the details of the work as you enter the courtyard. 
[ feel sure this has been a great improvement. 


Il. J. ALLcRor’, 


HUMPED CATTLE. 

[To tue Epiror or * Counrry Lire.”) 
Sik,—In Mr. Lydekker’s article on ** Llumped Cattle ” 
in your issue of February Igth, there is a passage in 
which it is stated that the large white rump-patch of the 
typical tsaine or banteng disappears in the domesticated 
banteng of the island of Bali Mr. Lydekker argues 
by analogy that the white fetlocks of certain humped 


cattle may be relics of the stockings of ihe banteng, 








from which animal they may be derived. As the 
statement with régard to the banteng’s rump-patch is 
wholly incorrect, the deductiox based upon it is left with- SAXON AND NORMAN, 
oul support. Among many hundred freshly-landed Bali 
cattle seen by me in Singapore, where they form a large proportion of the school gave **Saxon and Norman,” by Miss Ami Macdonnell, who-e 
population’s meat supply, none has ever b-en notice! without the white historical plays for children, ** Alfred the Great,” ** Phe Armada” and ** Robin 
rump-patch, and the importers state that all the Bali bantengs possess such Hfoo1,” are wellknown, Twenty-three children took part in the play, and the 
warkings Ihese patches, together with the white stockings and the wiite spirit which they threw into their parts, the ease with which they moved and 
hairs in the ears as possessed by the typical banteng, can be clearly seen in a the careful elocution reflected the greatest credit on their schoolmistress, Miss 
specimen I sent to the South Kensington Museum, which is now exhibited Passey. No scenery was atte mpted, but the sta was draped with simp! 
among the domesticated animals, and also in a photograph, with notes, hangirgs of green serge surmounted with laurels, which made an effectiv 
forwarded through Mr. Lydekker to the /zed of July 2nd, tg04. Aput vackground to the various tableaux presented Ihe costumes were so 
from the white areas, these domesticated cattle vary in colour from sooty udmirably designed that it was a surprise to many to learn that trey wer 
brown to fulvous. ‘* Banteng ” is the Javanese name for the animal, as it Is made up of the cheapest possible materials, costing about sixpence a yar 
known in the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra as ‘‘sap',” and in Borneo as Ihe writer of the play has taken some pains to procure patterns of tur 
**tembadau.’ : Ropt Nn KLoss Iresses and armour which are easy to make and yet historically corr ; tl 
In reference to the above, Mr. Lydekker writes: ‘‘ I may remark that chain-armour, consisting of hauberk, hood and close-fitting sho r-cap 
1 comparison with the typical Javan bantin, the rump-patch in the domes- made of motor-cleaning material (hleen-quick) boiled in size, blackleaded 
ticated specimen from Bali in the Natural History Museum (presented by and silvered, was specially remarkable and made a perfect illusion 
Mr. Kloss himsel!) is so small as to be practically negligible. In any case colouring of the costume was rics and artistically tho t out, ) 
the point has no bearing on the main thesis of my original artic e.”—Eb. | that the moving panorama of little figures presented at every moment 
some charming colour scieme, w 1 blended with the massiv rel 
CHILD PLAYERS AT WINCIIELSEA. tecture of the old building to produce a brilliant ettect Phe play 
{To 1H# Eprror or ** Country Lirs.”} woven round the tragedy of the Conquest, i the audience was taken 
Sir,—The historic Court House at Winchelsea was the scene of a pretty fiom Edward the Confessor’s Palace to Normandy, and from IHarol 
performance on Wednesday, April 13th, when the children of the village Camp to that of the Duke William, getting mm short and tell 
cenes a wonderful sense of the passions tirrit 
on both sides of the Channel [he very names of t 
cuilldren perlorming lent a continuity to t ir ‘ 
thought sugvested, for the Archers, the Fr na 1! 
Breoks, the Fields, the liltmans, the B fields, tt 
Turners and Eastwoods were surely descendants of th 


stout Saxons who fought at Pevensey, while Llowar 


and Veness speak, perhaps, of the Norman blen \ 
fichting race it has ever been, tor t vy vere al 
of Winchelsea and its ruined church bear urt | 
witnesses to the ravages of the Fren n the vs W n 
Winchelsea was still washed by the waves, anil its moder 
children have borne their part in the strug sol Emp 
not unworthily When tl last words of tl el " 
had been spoken, inviting the thoughts of the | rers to 
rest on the “work wrought together by 5S ) nd 
Norman whose fathers died fighting against one another, 
more than of ol the crowded au ence be ntowet ' 
whether here in such sincere and simp ta erlor 
marces, acted by the p e, for the people, ht not 
he hope for the revival of the stage, rather tha im 
costly urban shows, It remains to add that those who 
enjoyed this ric treat were indebted for it to Miss 
Bed ington, 1 r who | rit ' i n 
play was giver Cr 1 


rik COMMON BUZZARD, 


ro tHe Epirork or ** Country Lirt 





Srit, In revlv to the letter of your correspor nt Myr 
Walpoie-Bond, I must first confess that my statement, 
that the nests of the buzzard built in trees ar tally 
occupied by a bir ! prev each seas $ 1 
slip of the pen; I meant, and sh hav writt 


AN IDYLL OF 1HE CONQUEST. occupied by a bird of some kind ex sin 
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In reference to the first part of the letter I r, alter all, there 





$ very litt tlerenc between a supported by a 
tree or bus I used the word in sense, and did not refer to a level, 
bare, unprotected slab of slate already this season seen very many 
nests of the buzzard; all these, with two exceptions, were on ledges, and all 
were in w wooded districts, rad this bears out my statement that the 

zzard prefers the cliff to a tree If Mr. Walpole-Bond will try to recollect 
all the buzzards’ nests he has seen, he will find that about nine out of every 





THE COMMON BUZZARD 


welve are on the rocks. I know my Wales as wellas I know my own home, and 
the proportion of tree-building buzzards is as stated, It is dangerous to use 
the word ‘‘ invariably” in connection with birds ; they do nothing invariably. 
I did not say that the buzzard invariably incubates its first and succeeding 
res It is, however, wswva/ tor the bird to do so, especially with the Welsh 

zzards, and I have never known a Welsh buzzard to lay more than three 
eges. I did not expect Mr. Walpole-Bond to accept my statement in regard 
to the young buzzard killing its companions Very few naturalists will 


accept it, But all those who in modern times have discovered new traits in 


British wild animals have had just the same difficulty in convincing their 


critics, What does your correspondent mean when he says that young 
buzzards while yet in the eyrie bicker a good deal? Does not this rather 
support my theory? The difference seems to be that I say they fight, and 
fight desperately, and to the death, when less than one month old. After 


that period, if they survive these battles they will live more peacefully, and 
even in districts where 


food is plentiful all 





three birds will 
survive, for food in 
plenty brings con- 
tentment and sleep. 
I still stand by my 
statements, and will 
in time endeavour to 
convince all my critics 
by photography and 
bioscope pictures, In 
the meantime the 
fact remains that in 
eight out of every 
twelve buzzards’ nests 
in a large portion ol 
South Central Wales 
only one young bird 
is reared, although 
two and thre leave 
their shells in safety. 
Can this be a chance 
occurrence? Your 
correspondent says 
there is no parallel 
case in Nature, This 
is a bold statement. 


l shall som day 





RICHARD BLOME'S ENGRAVING 
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hope to prove that the same trait is found with the kite and golden 
eagle. —OLIVER G. PIKE. 





MORDEN COLLEGE. 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘*Counrry LIFE.” 


Sik,—I send you two photographs of Morden College, Blackheath. One 
is from an old engraving in the British Museum, and the other of the 
building itself. As will be seen on comparing them, in the central portion of 
the former there is nothing but a single window, similar in design to those 
flanking it. The pediment also contains a kind of shield in place 
of the two niches containing the figures of Sir John Morden and his 
wife as now seen. This latter difference seems contradicted by the 
probability that Cibber, the Dane who came to En,land in Wren’s time, 
and who is generally believed to have been associated with him for many 
years after about 1670, is said to have carved these statues; he was, in 
fact, chief sculptor under Wren, and among his better-known works is the 
statue of Queen Anne in front of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Among other differences 
between the engraving and the present building may be noticed the dormer 
windows and the mullions employed in the main windows ins'ead of the present 
sash-bars. I should be exceedingly glad if you or any of your readers could 
refer me to any definite authority for evidence on the subject. I 
have seen the engraving referred to, but unfortunately all the 
printed matter has been cut off, and even the date can only be 
approximately judged by the costumes on the figures in the foreground 
It is true that these old drawings were not always over-accurate, due 
largely to the mechanical methods of the draughtsman of that period ; but 
it seems unlikely 
that such a mis- 
take as this 
would have 
been made, 
I should be 
exceedingly 
grateful if 
through the 
mecium of your 
** Correspond- 
ence” columns 
| could obtain 
the information 
that I desire.— 
W. G, ALLEN, 
[The reason 
for the dif- 
ference in the 
appearance in 
the west front ol 
the Morden 
College shown 
by the two illus- 
trations is easily 
explained. The 
one, reproduced 
from a recent 
photograph, 
represents the 





building as finally 
erected, under 
the superinten- THE WEST FRONT TO-DAY, 

dence of Sir 

Christopher Wren, by Exiward Strong, the famous master mason who 
was engaged in the building of St. Paul’s. Ihe other is a reproduc- 
tion from the engraving which was dedicated by Richard Biome to 
Sir John Morden, and which is entitled, **The West prospect of Morden 
Colledge in the Parish of Charleton in the County of Kent now erecting at the 


’ 


sole charge of the Honoured S* John Morden.” In the words ‘‘now erecting 
lies the key of the mystery. Richard Blome must have taken, as the basis 
of his view, either 
Wren’s first drawing 
or the unfinished 
building; probably the 
latter. If we compare 
Wren’s drawings for 
St. Paul’s—even the 
accepted set — with 
the church as com- 
pleted, we sce how 
much change and 
development took 
place during the pro- 
gress of the work. 
No doubt the same 
occurred atthe Morden 
College. Tne niches 
containing the figures 
of the founder and his 
wife and certain other 
details were laterideas, 
conceived, adopted 
and carried out as the 
building arose, and 
therefore did _—inot 
appear in the engrav- 
ing that was made 
before completion 
Of MORDEN COLLEGE, Ep. ] 














